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BANK OF MONTREAL! AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK oF AFRICA, 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


| 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap Orrice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4: Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 








Boarp or Drrectrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- | 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex: | 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Bb Wynne Finch ; Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., .M.G., Director of the | 


Great Eastern Railway oo Thomas Rudd, Esq,., | 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africn | 


Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims: | 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited ; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s ‘Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth , Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, | 


and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at vates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








Limited. 
Established 1879, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, r 
Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250, 5 in 120,000 "Shanes 97%, 
15s. each. Paid -_ called £750,000. Reserve 
£453,000. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London EC. 

BRANCHES. me Colony: Aliwal North, Cape ‘tows, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley Kin, 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
bers Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harri 
fontein, Kroonstad , Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
Beira, Louren ° Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors. — W. Plantes Blaine, ae 

oe Ch: naan berlain, Esq., 


Chairman; A. Barsdorf, 7 
ms & - Fraser, Esq. ; 
ou 


M.P. ; Owen R. Dunell 
Rochfort Maguire, ~y. ; John n 

General conor Oh Resident | = an James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. D 

Letters of Credit and hey Tenet, Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
| Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C, 


Subscribed Capital ......erecsesseeveee £1,078 351 00 
Paid-up Capital ...sseeesevsereres eee 639,43 710 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors. eeccccce 639,437 10 0 








Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents cf 
| the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout tte 
| United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descip 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAY, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. | 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednes- 
day and Saturday for Umtali 
and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 


| 


| 


Further particulars may be obtained from the 


Traffic Manager at Beira, or from 
PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W 


| 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS ; 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | 


STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, 


Blackwall e ev “ Friday, and sail from Southampton every | 
A 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 

FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 

East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
|St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 


enemy i aiiiaie el DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
TINTAGEL CASTLE EVERY SATURDAY. 
(via Lisbon and Canaries) Sept.22 Sept. 23, NORMAN eee via Madeira woe Sept, 23 
aT, de — a S |\GAIKA ... es Via Teneriffe and 
via AGCITA) -cccvrcccccccces . sept. 29 ept. 30 St. Helena aia Sept. 30 
ae . , .|MEXICAN 4 viaMadeira 4. Oct. 7 
eS Ren ee Oct. 6 Oct. 7/,, rn Madei 4 
DUNOTTAR CASTLE |; GOORKHA +. Via Madeira an 
(via Madeira)......cccccccceee " Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Teneriffe cco |©60- Och. 4 
‘Sac — o “ {MOOR ... eee via Madeira es Oct, 2t 
via Canaries) ......+ iaeueeues ct. 20 ct. 21' GERMAN ees Via Madeira, Teneriffe, 
LISMORE CASTLE and St. Helena ... Oct. 28 
(via Lisbon, Madeira, & Canaries) Oct. 25 Oct. 26 ‘ 
+ This Steamer will load Cargo and embark Passengers | Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
at Tilbury. | Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 


Return Tickets i all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 
‘Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. 


West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


to Southampton. 

Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
Street, S.W., and South African House, 
94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited.| 


F)R AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. 


Tons. Tons. | 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELSTREE GRANGE ., 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400] 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE 6,400 


Denton GRANGE . 200 | SOUTHERN CROSS .. 7,300 

These splendid full- Sommnd Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- 
sengers. 


ber, electric light, &c. 
amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
o! the Company 
146 LEADENHAL L STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W 


All the latest improvements, including smoking | 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- | 
Dining saloons and staterooms | 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS (Ltd.) 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
THE SHORTEST, QUICKEST, AND CHEAPEST ROUTE BETWEEN 


EUROPE & 


LanGTON GRANGE . RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 | 


RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES. 
1st Class 2nd Class ard Class 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £513 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5, $03" miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Railway (1,360 miles), 34 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's line 
and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





Further particulars may be obtained on application at the Company’ 5 Offices: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To very many British households there come week by week 
pages of interesting personal correspondence—letters from hus- 
bands, brothers, and friends over-seas, which tell the story of our 
scattered Empire as no historian can tell it, 


THE OUTLOOK is glad to give its readers the benefit of 
these Home Letters from Over-Seas. The Editor therefore 
invites extracts from private letters giving items of personal 
experience from camps pitched in far-away countries—camps of 
war, and the more peaceful settlements of miners, explorers, and 
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NOTES 
AT DOVER 


Suave. ‘ Allow me to introduce myself—my name is 
Boycott.” 

Sir Micnaet Foster. ** You have come to the wrong 
place, sir. We are here for the advancement of science.” 


Last Saturday morning it seemed impossible that any 
verdict save one of acquittal could be passed upon the 
unfortunate Captain Dreyfus. And yet the impossible 
was near at hand. Before evening the whole civilised 
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world was shocked by the spectacle of a judgment so 
antagonistic to reason and righteousness as to fall with 
all the violence of a physical blow. At the first impact 
the public stood aghast, recovering to unite in one, we 
had almost said universal, outcry against the people that 
tolerated this iniquity. The important section of the 
French nation—the heroism of whose leaders, Zola, 
Demange, Labori, Picquart, Reinach and the rest, is 
only paralleled by the brightest pages in history—that 
section which had no part in this verdict, was entirely 
forgotten, and every means of retaliation short of actual 
warfare was sought for and translated into threats by 
press and public. A boycott of next year’s Paris 
Exhibition, the cancelling of all business relations with 
France, were among the measures freely discussed. But 
the Rennes verdict is not absolute. Already signs are not 
wanting that before long Captain Dreyfus will be a free 
man; that the President of the Republic is only awaiting 
a favourable opportunity to exercise the prerogative of his 
office. That this stain upon her honour and prestige will 
speedily be wiped out is the earnest hope of every friend 
of France. Threats and wild talk of retaliation are hardly 
the most judicious or fitting means of coping with the 
situation. . Captain Dreyfus, and than he no one has 
suffered more outrage, has set a different example. 


But the Dreyfus affair stretches far beyond France 
itself. Here, for example, is a piece of news which comes 
to us from an unimpeachable diplomatic source. In 
December 1894 the first Court-martial was judging 
Dreyfus on the charge of communicating documents to 
a foreign Power. Two days before judgment was de- 
livered the Italian Government, through the usual dip- 
lomatic channels, caused the French authorities to be 
possessed of documentary evidence proving beyond all 
possibility of error that Dreyfus was not the culprit. M. 
Casimir-Perier was then President of the Republic, M. 
Dupuy, Prime Minister, and General Mercier, Minister of 
War. The missives were acknowledged from the Quai 
d’Orsai, their decisive character was frankly admitted, and 
an official intimation was given that after such evidence 
there could be but one issue to the Court-martial. Yet 
within two days Dreyfus was sentenced to degradation 
and transported for life. The Italian Government so 
strongly resented this, as they deemed, breach of faith 
and arrogant giving them the lie, that they seriously 
discussed the withdrawal of the Italian Ambassador 
from Paris—a step the gravity of which needs no explana- 
tion. As in duty bound, Italy’s ally, the German Emperor, 
was consulted, and he firmly discountenanced any such 
proceeding, and the matter was allowed to drop. This 
information, we repeat, comes from one who cannot be 
misinformed. 


Last week a parallel incident took place in the full 
gaze of all Europe. Possessing, as the German Govern- 
ment does, the documents mentioned in the bordereau, 
the German Emperor took the unprecedented course of 
causing to be published in the official journal, the Rezchs- 
anseiger, a formal repetition and amplification of his 
Minister’s statement in the Reichstag, to the effect that 
never, either directly or indirectly, had Germany had any 
relations with Dreyfus. The very next day the Court-martial 
at Rennes recondemned Dreyfus, and thus gave the 
Emperor and his Government the lie, as the Court-martial 
of 1894 did in the case of Italy. From how much smaller 
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causes have the great wars of history arisen. Well 
might M. Zola speak with dread of a “‘thunderclap from 
abroad.” But still the German Emperor stays his hand. 
So attached is he to the cause of peace that he makes no 
move to bring conviction home even to Frenchmen by 
giving to the world the documents in the dordereau which 
his agents bought, accompanied by the disclosure of the 
identity of those in France from whom they bought them. 


In a word, then, the international aspect of the Dreyfus 
affair is this: the General Staff of the French army are in 
the power of France’s traditional enemy—the German Em- 
peror. He has but to say the word, and their elaborate 
concoction of forgeries and lies falls helpless to the ground, 
bringing the forgers and liars with it. Could the France 
that has bled again and again for justice withstand that 
final blow ? 


HUvMILIATION at home and reverses abroad seem the 
fate of France just now. The scandal of the Voulet- 
Chanoine expedition in Central Africa has this week been 
followed by the destruction of the Foureau-Lamy ex- 
pedition in the Sahara. The expedition was sent out not 
by the French Government, but by the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and was of that pseudo-scientific cha- 
racter which the French affect. Its aim was to open up 
a highway for France between the Niger and French 
possessions on the Mediterranean; its fate has been 
destruction at the hands of the native Tuaregs. France 
has much yet to do before she realises her dream of a 
consolidated French Empire in West Africa. 


‘*FieELD OFFICER No. 1” confides in the Morning Post 
that between the military heads of the English and the 
French Armies there is not a halfpennyworth of difference, 
and that the establishment in Pall Mall is in no wise 
better administered (so far as regards the cause of Justice) 
than is that in Paris which has just accomplished the 
downfall of Dreyfus. 


“Within my own experience,” he states, “I have witnessed 
more than one case of the most glaring oppression and in- 
justice perpetrated on officers under conditions but little less 
iniquitous than the miserable monument of tyranny and 
military despotism which at this moment is responsible for 
the feeling of contempt and disgust for the French War 
Office,” &c. 


These are strong words, and certainly seem to call, with 
no uncertain voice, for corroboration. But their author 
omits to give particulars of these cases of ‘ glaring 
oppression and injustice.” Instead, he goes on to imply 
that, when proceeding against a senior, 


“no junior officer can be in the right by any possibility short 
of some unheard-of violence by a superior... . . If an officer 
does fight his case, alas! he never gets anything out of it. 
There is always some excuse to be found for paying him out 
for his temerity.” 


To us this sort of vague talk is childish, and savours 
more of the personal opinion of an unsuccessful soldier 
than the deliberately uttered judgment by a properly 
qualified Army officer. Isolated instances of miscarriage 
of justice occur in military as well as in civil circles ; but, 
did the state of affairs suggested in this splenetic com- 
munication really exist, it must have been brought to 
light long ago. The English Press has ever shown itself 
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very ready to discuss Service grievances; one journal 
prides itself upon a special staff, trained to seek for 
them. 


THE manner in which the War Office has during the 
last week or two tackled the crisis has been worthy of all 
praise, and should go far to check the flood of adverse 
comment that is incontinently hurled at the military 
authorities by the ex cathedrd school of critics in England, 
Of course these are early days to be talking abcut results— 
for we are by no means out of the wood yet; but the 
businesslike style in which Pall Mall has girded up its 
loins cannot fail to be productive of good effect. From 
all parts of the United Kingdom battalions and batteries, 
with tons of warlike stores, have been shipped off to the 
area of prospective hostilities in a space of time that 
to the older generation of soldiers seems marvellously 
little. Then more troops have been requisitioned from 
the Indian and Mediterranean garrisons; and by the 
time these lines are in print they will be en route fos 
South Africa, with others from home following in their 
wake to replace them in India. The theory, so long 
cherished by the Boers, that the English War Office takes 
a year to decide on a step and two years to carry it out is 
having a severe shock. 


In its preoccupation with the Dreyfus and Transvaal 
affairs, public opinion is apt to overlook the significant 
happenings of the past few weeks in Asia Minor. Again 
and again in these columns we have directed attention to 
the persistent and successful policy of the German Emperor 
to find in that corner of the Sultan’s dominions a field for 
German expansion—political and economic. In that 
policy he has England's goodwill—of course, for a con- 
sideration, the exact nature of which the future will dis- 
close, but an indication of part of which may be found in 
Germany’s abstention at this moment of crisis from any 
word or act in South Africa. And now comes the news 
from Constantinople that it is proposed to carry Anglo- 
German co-operation a step further, and fuse the interests 
represented by the German Syndicate in control both of 
the Anatolian Railway and of the once French Smyrna- 
Kassaba Railway with those of an English Syndicate 
occupied in the same field. German capitalists are, it 
would seem, to get most of the plums—that is one penalty 
we have to pay for past British inertia. Yet the proposed 
fusion would probably do more for British interests than 
could be accomplished by isolated efforts ; for, humiliating 
confession though it be, there is only too much truth in 
the assertion of the 7zmes, that ‘‘ the Turkish Government 
may flout or fleece an English company, but it will think 
twiceand thrice before attacking the interests of capitalists, 
German, English, and French, who are safeguarded by 
the personal concern of the German Emperor for the suc- 
cess of their undertakings.” Under joint British and 
German effort, what limits shall be set to possible develop- 
ments in Asiatic Turkey ? 


Unvsvat interest attaches to the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science at Dover this 
week. The past year has been a momentous one 1 
science. Wireless telegraphy from a mere laboratory 
possibility has become a work-a-day fact. The demon- 
strations of its working and discussion of methods are 
looked upon as the chief event of the meeting, shorn as 
it is of half its lustre by the unavoidable absence of Signor 
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Marconi in America. Of absorbing interest is Professor 
Richet’s address upon Mental Vibrations, one of those 
fascinating borderland subjects which link together the 
physical and the spiritual, the seen and the unseen. 
Another source of interest is the severe test to which the 
high international comity of science is to be put. If the 
savants of the French Association can visit their English 
brethren, and the latter return the visit, in the present 
red-hot condition of international feelings, without any 
open unpleasantness, scientific brotherly feeling will have 
won its greatest triumph. All that Sir Michael Foster 
said on this point in his presidential address was fully 
justified. 


We may be on the verge of another great electrical 
discovery. From various quarters of late have come 
rumours of the successful application of electricity to the 
problems of vision and hearing. A few weeks ago an 
American inventor announced an electric audiphone, and 
now a Russian electrician, M. Stiens, declares that he has 
practically solved the problem of restoring both hearing 
and sight by an electrical transmutor. Neither discoverer 
has yet given any published account of his method, but 
highly successful public tests have apparently been given 
by both. And there is nothing inherently impossible in 
their achievements. It is all a question of vibrations and 
their transmission. Originally every surface-cell of the 
animal body responded alike to those vibrations of the ether 
which we term light, heat, and electricity, and those vibra- 
tions of the air which we perceive as sound. Many low forms 
of animal life which have no eyes appreciate light quite 
distinctly, and certain fishes, amphibians, and crustaceans, 
can appreciate it the whole length of their bodies, and 
even in their tails. Soon, however, specialisation begins, 
and a certain cluster of skin-cells devote themselves ex- 
clusively to light vibrations, another to heat vibrations— 
we have special nerve-endings in our own skin which 
distinguish heat sensations and nothing else—and another 
to sound waves. All, however, remain sensitive to 
electricity. 


Ir therefore we can manage to change light vibra- 
tions of the ether and sound vibrations of the air into 
their electrical equivalents we may succeed in seeing 
without eyes and hearing without ears. Indeed, the pro- 
bability is that both the retina of the eye and the ‘ nerve- 
piano” of the innermost ear actually transmute the light 
and sound waves with some such equivalent in order to 
transmit them along the nerve cables to the brain. Certain 
itis that they do not pass along the nerve wires as light 
Waves or sound waves. The ‘‘ if,” however, is a very 
large one as yet. In the case of deafness the problem 
might be solved in a simpler and more feasible way. In 
95 per cent. of all cases of deafness the auditory nerve 
is not impaired at all, only the conducting apparatus, 
the drum and chain of tiny bones. So that if the sound 
Waves can simply be magnified sufficiently to reach the 
nerves through the bones of the head, instead of by way 
of the drum and bones, hearing might be restored. The 
unpleasant ‘jarring ” effect of very loud sounds is largely 
due to this bone-transmission to both the auditory nerve 
and the brain, 


Tue harvest festival season has set in with its usual 
mgour. It is a curious sign of the times that the old 
Merrymaking, with its quaint customs born of a pre- 
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Christian era, should have almost universally given place 
to a Church festival. In Cornwall, for example, the 
home of ancient observances, the pretty custom of ‘ cut- 
ting the neck” is all but extinct ; and instead of it the 
villagers deck their churches with gigantic pumpkins and 
vegetables of every kind. Strict ecclesiastical purists are 
wont to belittle the harvest festival as an intrusion upon 
the Church calendar. It is rather an assertion of the 
natural instincts. Like all the great Church commemora- 
tions it contains a certain pagan element; Christmas has 
absorbed the old winter festival, Easter that of the spring, 
Whitsuntide—or, in some parts of Europe, St. John 
Baptist’s Day—that of Midsummer. The harvest feast is 
that of autumn, the celebration of the ingathering. The old 
cult of nature still holds its place ; there is an element of 
nature-worship or Pantheism even in our modern Chris- 
tianity. Like the Christians of an older time we have 
baptized not a few pre-Christian customs, and the result 
is good. 


Tue National Home Reading Union is now entering 
upon its eleventh year, and has just issued the syllabus 
for the new session. As our readers probably know, the 
Union issues lists of the best books in various subjects, 
publishes magazines which give help and hints, arranges 
for certain useful books to be published on specially cheap 
terms, and attempts to organise friendly circles for read- 
ing and discussion. The various courses—Young People’s, 
General, and Special—each require a small subscription 
of a couple of shillings or so per annum. The subjects 
include most things in heaven and earth. It is easy to 
attack such schemes as this on the ground of super- 
ficiality ; but the attack is hardly fair. When study is 
approached in the right spirit—a real desire to learn—the 
amount of knowledge gained may be small, but the result 
must be good. The history of the American reading 
circles, which we believe originally suggested our own 
Union, goes to show that it meets a real want, and does 
true service. We can testify that there. are many people 
of all ages keen to learn, but with no one to guide them ; 
and to such we recommend the Home Reading Union. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Surrey 
House, Victoria Embankment, London. 


ANOTHER animal friend of ours has had his character 
cleared. Some weeks ago a writer in the Zimes accused 
squirrels of great destruction of the twigs of growing 
trees, the ground beneath being simply littered with bitten- 
off twigs. To this aspersion Mr. Stillman promptly 
retorted with a direct negative, based upon the fact that 
no such thing occurred in his trees, which were swarming 
with squirrels. Now, however, comes upon the scene Mr. 
Thos. Cowper, and explains that both statements are 
probably correct. Squirrels, he says, have bitten off 
immense numbers of twigs from his spruces, but upon 
examination all were found to be diseased. They had 
been bitten through at the level of ‘‘ false cones ” upon them 
containing the eggs and larvz of a pine-beetle, which were 
the morsel bunny was in search of. So that his ‘‘ destruc- 
tiveness ” was quite on the Faithful Gelert order, and a 
benefit to the tree. The escape of Mr. Stillman’s trees is 
thus probably explained, either because the keen-eyed 
little fellows captured the eggs so soon as laid, or more 
probably the mother-beetle in the process. The squirrel 
is by no means the pure and blameless vegetarian he 
is often depicted, but is extremely fond of insects as a 
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lobster relish to his salad, and it is darkly hinted even 
of eggs and young birds when he can get them. 


Tue case for the Filipinos is nowhere more orientally 
stated than in this month’s North American Review. 
‘* Aguinaldo’s Case against the United States ” is the title 
of the article we refer to, written by an authorised Filipino 
who “for diplomatic reasons considers it unwise to 
attach his signature.” The great point made by this 
advocate, and one that must inevitably bring the bulk of 
those Americans to whom the paper is addressed over to 
the writer’s side, is his effective demonstration of the fact 
that Admiral Dewey is entirely opposed to the McKinley 
policy. Of course perfidious Albion is at the bottom 
of the business. “‘ Politically speaking,” writes this states- 
man, ‘‘ we know that we are simply regarded as the means 
toanend. For the time being, we are crushed under the 
wheels of the modern political Juggernaut, but its wheels are 
not broad enough to crush us all. Perfidious Albion is 
the prime mover in this dastardly business—she at one 
side of the lever, America at the other, and the fulcrum in 
the Philippines. England has set her heart on the Anglo- 
American alliance. She is using America as a cat’s-paw.” 
Naturally ! 


CHAMBERLAIN THE PEACEMAKER 


THE agitation for peace at any price with the Transvaal 
blunders along. What its leaders lack in logic they make 
up in libel. ‘Public opinion,” we are told, ‘‘ has been 
debauched by swagger and the lust of blood”; Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues on the Front 
Opposition Bench stand charged with ‘‘ apathy and 
cowardice”; Mr. Chamberlain’s feet are ‘‘ swift to shed 
blood”’; and those who from platform or in the Press 
declare that Mr. Kruger’s incorrigible misrule is a menace 
to the peace of South Africa which Britain, because she is 
responsible for that peace, is under obligation to remove, 
are *‘the organised agents of the speculators and buc- 
caneers.” Well, it takes all sorts to make a world—Mr, 
Leonard Courtney’s sort, and Mr. John Morley’s, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s; and even of that stranger sort 
for whom two and two do not make four a sprinkling are 
indispensable to fill up the measure of our content with 
the spectacle. 

Of the four charges just enumerated the most ground- 
less, and at this moment most mischievous, is that which 
accuses Mr. Chamberlain of bloodthirstiness, of a desire 
so keen to settle the Transvaal question by force of arms 
that the whole weight of the Cabinet on his coat-tails 
hardly suffices to hold him back from war. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Chamberlain's instincts are all the other 
way. Like the rest of us he does not shrink from 
war when war is clearly the sole alternative to sur- 
render, but because he is first and foremost a sound 
man of business he prefers the more economical 
way of diplomacy. It is, moreover, an open secret 
that, from the point of view of political reputation, 
he sees most profit in a pacific settlement with Mr. 
Kruger. There is one great difference between Mr, 
Chamberlain and those of his critics who, recognising the 
dangerous anarchy to which Mr. Kruger has reduced the 
Transvaal, yet aver that in no circumstances should this 
country invoke the argument of the sword, and it is this— 
Mr. Chamberlain is clearly convinced that so to talk is to 
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render Mr. Kruger deaf to any other appeal but that of 
the sword. It is they who are thus talking, it is they who 
by loose invective are paralysing the pacific aims of the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, and creating the 
appearance of a nation divided against itself, who are at 
this moment the one great obstacle to a pacific and 
satisfactory settlement of the questions outstanding 
between this country and the Transvaal. 

How little reason there is to clamour against the 
Government on the score of harshness and exorbitance ip 
their dealings with Mr. Kruger the despatch to which Dr, 
Leyds has given publicity affords ample proof. Except 
for the stipulation placing the English language on an 
equality with the Dutch for official purposes, as ip 
Natal and the Cape Colony, the despatch contains 
nothing new, nothing that has not already been discussed 
and in principle conceded. The British Government 
demand for all aliens who shall qualify by five years’ 
residence absolute political equality with the Boers, 
with such a proportion of Parliamentary representation 
as shall make their voice and vote an appreciable factor 
in the Government of the Transvaal. No demand is made 
for the redress of the long list of grievances. Inequitable 
taxation, corrupt administration, the debasement of the 
High Court of Justice, the restrictions put upon freedom of 
Press and platform, upon all these intolerable oppressions 
the despatch is silent —is silent because the Government, as 
we may suppose, has accepted and is resolved to abide by 
Sir Alfred Milner’s most wise counsel, that the best way 
to remove the many burdens which Mr. Kruger has 
heaped upon the Outlanders is to put the Outlanders in 
the way of removing them for themselves. 

But, besides the grievances of the Outlanders at the 
hands of Mr. Kruger, there are the grievances of the 
Imperial Government, the persistent endeavour to trans. 
form the South African Republic into a sovereign inter- 
national State, and the systematic refusal to accord to the 
Indian subjects of Her Majesty resident in the Transvaal 
the status and treatment to which they are entitled. With 
respect to these questions the despatch is inconclusive, 
True, the claim to rank as a sovereign international State 
has been firmly rejected fifty times before, but with small 
effect on Mr. Kruger, and not until the Imperial Govern 
ment refuse to receive any communication in which the claim 
is raised, will he desist. The absence of any mention of the 
hard case of Her Majesty's Indian subjects compels us to 
suppose that it is reserved either for the projected Con- 
ference or for the Court of Arbitration which the Im- 
perial Government are disposed to sanction. But the 
despatch also omits any stipulation that, in the event 
of the acceptance of its terms, effective guarantees 
shall be given for the prompt and permanent carry- 
ing of them into effect. The Warren Expedition, 
necessitated as it was by an attempt to transgress 
the first article of the London Convention before the ink 
on it was dry, demonstrates unfortunately the worthless- 
ness of Mr. Kruger’s promises, and is our ample warrant 
for demanding that any agreement into which Her Majesty’s 
Government may enter for the settlement of the present 
crisis, shall be accompanied by adequate security against 
the abrogation of it so soon as the Imperial forces disap- 
pear from the scene. The moment has come for a per 
manent peace in South Africa. A mere patching up of 
the Transvaal sore would be nothing short of criminal 
blindness. What we require we must see that we get 
whatever the cost. 
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THE ENGLISH EXHIBITION OF 1899 


We cannot reconcile it with our duty to withhold from 
immediate publication these outpourings of the National 
Conscience :— 


Miss Sarah Spriggins writes from Bermondsey: “I have 
been walking out for four years with as likely a young man as you 
can want, a French polisher. But after the verdict at Rennes I 
gave him up.” 


Our Dover Correspondent telegraphs that a committee of 
townspeople, who are properly incensed at the Rennes verdict, 
have called upon the President of the British Association to ask his 
advice as to the practicability of pushing Dover further back in 
order to increase its distance from Calais. 


Reports reach us from boys’ schools in various parts of the 
country describing concerted refusals of the boys to continue their 
French studies until Dreyfus is liberated. In many cases OllendorfF 
has been publicly burned. 


Messrs, Cut-it-Fine & Co., the well-known tobacconists, have 
decided to further the cause of Dreyfus by placing upon the 
market a new twopenny cigar which they have named “ The 
Martyr,” and for which they will charge fourpence. At the same 
time they offer a stock of French briars at a ridiculous sacrifice. 


Mr. William Blimey writes from Wapping that he does not 
understand the Dreyfus case, but notices that a scoundrel named 
Labori is mixed up in the scandal. The circumstance has decided 
him to do no more work until Mercier is acquitted. 


A well-known English dramatist, famous for his farces, writes : 
“As a protest against the Rennes verdict, I have decided hence- 
forward to invent my own plots.” 


The Rev. Ebenezer Footell writes: “Is there not a responsi- 
bility laid upon English publishers at this time to refrain from 
issuing works emanating from a nation of Merciers? I observe 
with pain that a new edition of Victor Hugo is announced by a 
firm identified with reprints of our own pure classics.” 


Mr. Enry Icks, the celebrated atter, writes: “ Having reason 
to believe that our intended show of ats at the Paris Exhibition 
next year is not likely to repay us, we have decided to exhibit no 
ats whatever as a protest against the Rennes verdict. We feel 
sure that if our example is followed by the whole at trade, justice 
will be done.” 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


You have the honour, Sir, 

To occupy the highest place in a country 
Which is famous for its pleasantness, 

Its cornfields green 

And sunny vines 

(Vide Byron), 

Its milliners 

And its cooks ! 


II 


Wine is cheap in that fair land, 

And so are bad cigars ; 

And there too 

All the little boys and girls 

Speak French 

With something approximating to correctness 
(Vide Mark Twain) 
And there likewise 
Next year 

A colossal Exhibition is to be held 
(Vide small bills). 


. 
, 
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III 


But, Sir, I am informed 
(And I can well believe it) 


That, despite its manifold charms, 


This country of yours 
Is not altogether perfection, 
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Is not, in fact, without certain points of resemblance 


To that region east of Suez 
So feelingly referred to 


In one of the more inspired lyrics 


Of our only really readable poet 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


IV 


This tendency to moral obliquity, Sir 
(I hope I do not use too strong a term), 


Is at the bottom 
Of all your troubles 


(And Heaven knows you are having a peck of them). 


And if France is to look up again, 


If her spiritual credit and probity and significance 


Are to be re-established, 
Or even made decently obvious, 


The matter I have ventured to mention above 


Must be faced and dealt with. 


It is impossible for me to tell you what to do. 
I cannot say: Start a London County Council of your own, 


Or a Licenser of Plays, 


Or a factory for the production of the works of Maria Edgeworth ; 


Though it is on these lines 
That your salvation, 

If it ever come at all, 

Will come. 


Vi 


For yourself, 
I hear on excellent authority, 


That you are the honestest man in France. 


This is a fine character to bear. 
And, on the whole, your acts 
Seem like justifying it. 

GO ON AND PROSPER! 


THE PRINCIPALS 


STEPHANUS J. PAUL KRUGER. 
—A man of blind courage who 
has feared no one on earth, above 
or below; who has always in 
consequence been a law unto 
himself. In his youth con- 
stantly in rebellion against the 
head of his family and the Re- 
public, fighting for his own hand 
he has learned to conquer by 
dividing his opponents. Now 
in his old age he is, in his 
rugged illiterate truculence, a 
survival of the past. Because 
of this he is head of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, the only man 
who can hold the opposing 
sections of the Boers together ; 
hated by many, feared by all, 
loved by none even in his own 
family. Now for the first time 
in his life he is vacillating, for 
he has encountered a man who 
could neither be browbeaten, 
cajoled, nor angered. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER.— 
Accomplished diplomatist, 
proved administrator, the man 
of the age best fitted for 
the most difficult part in Her 
Majesty’s service as High Com- 
missioner for South Africa and 
Governor of the Cape Colony. 
Alert, keen, suave, “the finest 
flower of human culture,” to 
quote Dean Church, “that the 
University of Oxford has pro- 
duced in our time,” immediately 
on appointment to South Africa 
he set to work to master the 
Cape Dutch Za/ois. Because 
he is a MAN strong and in- 
dependent he has laid hold of 
the confidence of the great 
majority of the people of South 
Africa as no other Governor 
since Sir George Grey has 
been able to do. He has 
yet to justify expectations by 
conducting the present South 
African difficulties to a per- 
manently peaceful conclusion. 
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Q AND A AFTER RENNES 


. WHAT are you going to do to France? 
I mustn’t eat French pastry. se 
And you will not visit the Paris Exhibi- 
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. Not unless I come into some money. 
Q. But the best and wisest of us, including 
a real, live M.P., have made affidavit and 'said 
that they refuse to go? 
A. They will feel a trifle foolish before 1900. 
Q. Nobody can doubt the excellence of 
their intention, though? 
A. Nobody but France. 
Q. Mr. Kruger is beginning to think our 
way? 
A. It looks like it. 
Q. To what does he owe his change of 
view ? 
A, Presumably to our last despatch. 
Q. What kind of a despatch was it? 
A. Mild and generous. 
QO. But Mr. Kruger has had mild and 
generous despatches previously ? 
A. He has. 
Q. Then why should this latest one fetch 
him out of bed at seven in the morning ?} 
A. Well, to tell you the truth, we are rather 
busy at the War Office. 
Q. We don’t want to fight ? 
A. That is part of a song. 
Q. But we don’t ? 
A. Nota bit. 
Q. If so, why should the War Office be 
busy? 
A. Paramountcy ! 
Q. What has the War Office got to do with 
Paramountcy ? 
A. Ask the Admiralty. 
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Q. What is happening otherwise ? — - 4 as | i i} } 

A. People are finding things out. @ : i TS \ oH (=A 

Q. For example? ee ee Bia? } ee |) // | 

A. One Mr. Peter Stiens has discovered ~ “em © ee tieeee hetone, / Wy Y , \. . 
a method whereby the blind may be made to SOPRES Se tS. —— = DA | hey Fh hw fl. 4 
see and the deaf to hear. we ae \ ‘EY DK. 





Q. Sounds useful! How is it done? 


4. There is electricity in it and “apparatus.” ; , ’ 
0 And Mr. Stiens is a Russian? ” LA FRANCE: What a dear, good, kind old guardian you are ; how well you look 


A. That is so after me, and what a bill there'll be to pay! 
; ‘ THe GENERAL: Yes, my dear; but, quite between ourselves, I can’t pay it. I 


Q. Anything else? 
y d . haven’t a rag of credit left! [Humoristische Blitter. 


A. Dr. J. Anderson has discovered that it is 
possible to “ X-ray” mummified animals with 


fiirly successful results. EVERYDAY PEOPLE 





Q. Yes? Th , 
A. And he hopes by this means to ascertain the exact species I. e Oracle 
to which the sacred monkeys of the ancient Egyptians belonged. HE is a great sitter in public-houses, and there is nothing that he 
Q. Will there be much advantage in knowing ? does not know. Much talking has made him wise. His wisdom 
A. Well, I do not possess a scientific mind, but the subject is is his own, and for the most part inspirational. He believes in it, 
c msidered of great interest to Egyptologists and zoologists. and so does his circle of cronies and respectful admirers. To 
Q. Is that all? these he is a final court of appeal in all matters of an abstruse or 
A. No. The King of Somaliland Jhas discovered that the contentious nature, such, for example, as the height of Charles 
English “are a great people.” Peace, the income of the Rothschilds, the name of the wife of 
Q. Meanwhile, what has become of Captain Dreyfus ? Pontius Pilate, and the circulation of the Daily Telegraph. Also 
A. He is believed to be reading novels and “waiting the turn _ he has the gift of prophecy, and he can forecast political, sporting, 
of events with equanimity.” and general events as flatly as any man breathing. His acquaint- 
Q. And what has become of GeneraljMercier ? ance with foreign tongues and with the manners, customs, and 
A. General Mercier has gone to Evian to take the cure. intimate life of remote peoples is prodigious. On “ Droofus “ and 
Q. He needs it? “ Kroojer” he speaks with authority, the son of a friend of his 
A. Badly! ; being a waiter at a French restaurant, while his own son (“poor 
Q. And M. Guérin ? lad”) once seriously meditated trying his luck at the Cape. He 1s 
A. M. Guérin has run short of tobacco. full of corrections and solemn facts for the cautious who will not 
Q. Isn't it a world? argue with him, and for the foolish who wé// argue he has smiles 
A, | agree with you. TOUCHSTONE. and winks and ultimate vials of wrath. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE REAL MENACE TO PEACE 


MR. SCHREINER’S ATTITUDE—THE RAAD AND 
CONFISCATION 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town : Friday. 
Mr. ScHREINER’S attitude in the crisis has undergone 
marked change, and his influence upon Pretoria now 
makes emphatically for a prompt and unequivocal accept- 
ance of the British proposals. 

I must repeat that the greatest danger to peace arises 
not so much from President Kruger and his advisers here 
and at Pretoria—they would concede much in reply to the 
categorical demands of the British Ministry—but from the 
ignorant section of the Boers. They seem to be quite out 
ofhand. They believe they can defeat England at the 
outset of any campaign, and secure easy peace terms. I 
have trustworthy information showing that their desire 
and hope is to be able to commence hostilities before the 
arrival of reinforcements from England. 

Reliable information has been received here to the 
effect that the Swazis will join in any hostilities, although 
Pretoria hopes and believes the contrary. 

The terms of the Confiscation Bill, to be discussed in 
the Raad, by which the Transvaal Executive secures the 
power to appropriate mining rights possessed by the 
owners of mines, has created a painful sensation in all 
quarters here, and has deepened the conviction that any 
partial settlement of questions outstanding between the 
Transvaal and the British power can only aggravate the 
position of the Transvaal as a constant danger to peace in 
South Africa. 


Kruger the Indispensable 


In view of the above message and President Kruger’s 
renewed difficulty with the Extremist Boers, we need not 
be surprised to hear of another threat of resignation. It is 
an oft-told tale. Sometimes the ‘faithful burghers ” or 
the terrible ‘‘ Jorkins,” as the case may be, show signs 
of insubordination. Then President Kruger threatens to 
resign. He may do this with impunity, for there is no 
one to succeed him. That very keen observer, Mr. 
Barney Barnato, once declared ‘‘ The Transvaal burghers 
are a mixture of many interests, and practically three 
religions ; and they are united only in their opposition to 
the strangers within their gates who are making money 
for them and keeping them solvent.” ‘This is exactly 
true to-day. The Boers are utterly divided among them- 
selves by the three different grades of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. One division has the church property, the other 
two desire their share ; and in the result each section is as 
bitter against the other two as ultra Protestants and 
ultra Romanists have ever been. At the time of the last 
Presidential Election but one, when General Joubert ran 
Mr. Kruger very closely, the Transvaal was on the very 
threshold of civil war. As it is, only Mr. Kruger’s 
Personal influence avails to hold these diverse parties 
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together—and this because, while he is himself of tke 
Dopper or extreme section of the Boers, he is the only 
one left of the old woortrekkers; he has always been 
prominent, even when in rebellion to his own elders in 
the years long gone by, and now has the prestige 
deservedly attaching to twenty years’ continuous and suc- 
cessful leadership. The only man who could have kept 
the balance between the burghers, and driven the very 
mixed Transvaal team, was Mr. Kotze, the late Chief 
Justice, and he may even yet serve the Republic in the 
highest office. As for the rest, General Joubert is a 
waverer, a timeserver, ambitious, but destitute of stability, 
and has dissipated by his intrigues the great influence he 
once possessed. Wolmarans is a fierce partisan, with no 
influence beyond his own extremists. Schalk Burger is of 
the younger ‘generation, inclined to be progressive, but 
without present influence or following. Beyond these is the 
general level of ordinary Raad members and burghers, 
not any one of whom has the least distinguishing mark. 
Indeed, at present, Mr. Kruger stands alone. There is 
no one to replace him. Without him would again be the 
anarchy and divisions of thirty years ago. Therefore he 
is strong as one of the few men in this world who are 
apparently indispensable. 


Congratulatory 


One other South African item, and this congratulatory. 
Despite the strain of this time of crisis the cables on the 
east and west coasts are forgetting to break down. We 
have had so many hard things to say of the imperative 
need for Government-owned cables that we welcome the 
opportunity of bearing testimony to this steadiness of the 
service of the Eastern group under present pressure. 
And the enterprise of the Donald Currie Line brought the 
Carisbrooke Castle and the mails to Southampton from 
Cape Town in 14 days, 12 hours, 51 minutes, and gave 
us in London our South African mail on Thursday at 
9 P.M., instead of some time on Saturday. These two items 
give grounds for a satisfaction into which no party feeling 
can enter. 


Australian Politics and Federation 


Local politics, and especially Labour politics, have 
shattered the Reid Ministry in New South Wales, and 
Mr. Lyne has formed a Government in its place. Mr. 
Reid was a man of many uncomfortable angles, as Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and other British Ministers 
found out in the last Jubilee year and since. Happily the 
Federal cause is placed beyond the reach of these local 
political changes. From Queensland this week comes the 
news that the referendum on the Commonwealth Bill has 
on the latest record of votes resulted in 34,983 for and 
28,942 against the measure. 


Awaiting Sir Louis 


Sir Louis Davies will be here in a few days, and we 
may then hope to see tangible progress made with the 
Alaskan negotiations. Meanwhile note this question, upon 
which the Hon. David Mills, Canadian Minister of Justice, 
insists in a little brochure he sends us: “If, having 
refused the compromise we offered, you [z.e. the United 
States] think you can, under the Convention of St. Peters- 
burg, rightfully claim Lynn Inlet, why hesitate to refer 
the matter to an independent and impartial tribunal for 
adjudication?” 
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Major Spilsbury Tries Again 


Major Spilsbury, who had rather bad luck in Morocco 
with the Zourmaline, now proposes to enter Africa by the 
south-east corner. He means to land on the Portuguese 
East coast, whence, at the instance of the Portuguese 
Chartered Nyasaland Company, he will lead a big expedi- 
tion to the Lake. It is a 400 miles’ stroll, and as the 
‘‘ Arab” Chiefs of the hinterland have no great respect 
for the Portugee, who has often almost as much black 
blood in his veins as they have, there may be certain 
‘* trouble with the natives.” Forewarned in this case is 
forearmed with a mountain gun, two Colt automatics, 
and 200 magazine rifles. From the political point of view 
the expedition is interesting in two ways. Firstly, it is 
practically a British party under the direction of prac- 
tically a British Company, which has some significance 
after the Anglo-German Agreement. Secondly, co-ope- 
rating, as Major Spilsbury will, with the punitive opera- 
tions in British Nyasaland, the expedition will exercise an 
important effect in establishing order round the Lake. 
We see that Makanjira and Zarafi, two particular 
acquaintances of Sir Harry Johnston, are now engaged in 
setting faces at the British authorities from the vantage- 
ground of Portuguese territory. No doubt their manners 
will improve as those Colts come up. 


India and Education 


An Anglo-Indian makes these comments upon Mr. 
Paranjpye’s success at Cambridge :— 

‘* The species of intellect required for the making of 
a Senior Wrangler has never yet been defined; but it 
is certain that he is born that way, not made. Discip- 
lined in a world of non-moral ideas, inapt at all adjectives 
except those which mark difference of quantity, and 
accustomed to a precision of statement so absolute that 
the contrary is not merely improbable but absurd, your 
mathematician by nature is of all varieties of mind the 
strangest and rarest. Yet strange and rare though it 
be, India may now boast a native specimen, and in 
Raghumath Purnshottam Paranjpye, who divided with 
Mr. Birtwistle the honours of the Senior Wrangler- 
ship, has achieved in mathematics what Ranjitsinhji 
had already achieved in another arena. Probably Mr. 
Paranjpye’s success will not abate our racial conceit in 
any appreciable degree as did Prince Ranjitsinhji’s; for 
cricket, not mathematics, is our joy and our pride. The 
Anglo-Saxon has brains, but he does not make a boast of 
them and is not hurt when he meets a man with more; in 
his view muscle is the main thing. And so it used to be 
when he conquered India, and enjoyed a monopoly of the 
iron industries. But muscle is no longer man’s chief tool. 
Brains count for more—brains sedulously trained for the 
purposes of industry. But because we are later than the 
rest of the world in recognising this fact, our notions and 
methods of education are crude and inefficient. The 
results in national character are lamentable here at home, 
but in India they are worse. 

“‘No system of ‘higher education’ is sound which is 
not rooted in the idea of mind as an industrial tool, and 
which does not aim at such a training as shall fit it for the 
purposes of a tool. You may fill a mind with all the 
‘ologies, and yet leave it no more serviceable in this 
respect than if you had stopped at the three R’s. Neglect- 
ing these obvious principles we are rapidly manufacturing 
in India a Gelehrten-proletariat which takes to politics— 
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platform, or press—as a means of getting a living, and an 
educated class which subsists upon disaffection against the 
British Raj. Oddly enough, until the Poona riots and the 
trial of Mr. Tilak frightened the authorities into a recog. 
nition of the dangers of a system of education which, 

ostentatiously forbidding any teaching in the duties of 
citizenship, is making the youth of India a prey to sedition. 
mongers, no attempt was made to afford instruction in the 
history of the British occupation of India and the changes it 
has made in the life of the people. Lately, however, the 
Government has prescribed in schools the study of a book 
called ‘The Citizen of India,’ and, though the teachers 
are still forbidden to take part in politics, they are per- 
mitted, with this little book in hand, to explain the 
history, aims, and benefits of British rule in India. Itisa 
step in the right direction, but no more than a step.” 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
AN OUTLANDER’S VIEWS 


Jobannesburg (Box —): August 8, 1899, 


My DEAR M »—I received your letter a few weeks ago, and 
was glad to hear that everything was well with you, and that 
nothing exciting was interfering with your tranquil life. You know 
the old saying : Happy is the country (or the individual) without 
a history. 

I notice that you sent one of my letters to Mr. Chamberlain, 
which I can hardly regret if it has had the slightest influence in 
ending the present state of affairs, though my remarks were dashed 
off without very much thought or effort at polishing. 

The copy of THE OUTLOOK also came to hand, and it was 
very curious the strange sense of familiarity that came over me 
when I perused a certain “ Home Letter from Over-seas” in it. It 
was some time before I recollected where I had seen those remarks 
before. 

You will be able to get some idea of the state of feeling here 
now from this fact, which, so far as I know, has never appeared in 
a newspaper. At the time of the Z7mes’ astonishing statement 
about the present franchise proposals forming a satisfactory settle- 
ment, there was a regular outburst of disappointment and despair 
from Britishers, and men who had been many years in the country 
said that England was going to leave us in the lurch yet again. So 
bitter did this feeling become that the following scheme was talked 
about among a certain section of the higher middle class here. It 
was decided that if Great Britain again left us to be fleeced and 
tyrannised over by the Boers, there was to be a magnificent mock 
funeral, a funeral in which Englishmen would take part. The 
corpse was to be the British flag, and it was to be buried in solemn 
mockery deep down in the ground, as a thing that once lived but 
now was dead. The English colony here would have then made 
some sort of peace with the Boers, and would have discarded their 
nationality and worked for that ideal of a Dutch South Africa, 
which is the true and definite, if concealed, object in all the Boers 
movements. Fortunately, this scheme died stillborn, for the 
Times cable was soon proved to be inaccurate. 

What awful hypocrites we all are, English and Dutch alike! 
Every Dutch and English statesman knows perfectly well—if he 
knows anything about it—that British ascendency or Dutch 
supremacy is the real question at issue. The Uitlanders’ 
abominable treatment is only a sign of the great underlying move- 
ment, and he is only a pawn in the game. 5 

I read a good deal in the hysterical effusions which appear in 
some of your journals about the Englishmen’s cruelty to natives. 
Olive Schreiner, too, writes semi-blasphemous and wholly untrue 
accounts of the tyranny of the Britisher over the black man, and 
of his hateful conduct with black women. Now, who is likely to 
know the truth of the case best? Ask any native in the Transvaal 
whether he respects and likes the “innocent ignorant Boer” oF 
whether he prefers the race governed by the “ great white Queen.” 
Instead of writing the reams of lachrymose balderdash that come 
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from ——’s pen, it would be much better if he were to ask one of 
Fillis’ Kaffirs in London as to the facts of the case. The fact is 
that honest fools have been impressed by the flood of falsehoods 
that have been poured over Europe by the aid of the Transvaal’s 
secret service money. In no other way can I understand the 
statement that the British workman and artisan is “ inferior to the 
innocent Boer.” I cannot understand Englishmen abusing 
Englishmen when the latter are away from home. They are no 
better when they are here, and no worse than home-staying 
Englishmen. 

The meek and humble attitude of Boer apologists in Europe, 
and the talk of a big Power bullying a little one, are curious to 
notice when compared with the local attitude of invitations to 
“come and fight for your rights,” and the blatant nonsense about 
being able to “eat up 30,000 British troops before breakfast.” 
Such remarks are commonplace here. It is a pretty kind of 
invitation from the man with a loaded rifle to the man who is un- 
armed and helpless. Some of the backwoods burghers heartily 
and sincerely despise the English Power and believe that its flag 
isa white flag, being the only one they have ever seen the Britisher 
show. A sick Boer, when asked if he was better, replied in that 
spirit: “Oh, I am well enough to shoot a rooinek” (an English- 
man). Is there anywhere in the whole world where British 
prestige is at so low an ebb as here? 

They say: “What is the good of the franchise? You do not 
really want it, and would not take it if it were offered.” Perhaps not. 
But we want something that the franchise is the only means of 
obtaining, and there are plenty of men who have been in the 
country ten, twenty, and even thirty years who would accept it 
and do their duty and help to reform this incompetent Govern- 
ment and frustrate its machinations against the dear old country 
at home. 

Then we are taunted about coming here to make money. Of 
course we come here to make money—to make a living. We 
might reply that they stay at home to make money—to make a 
living. Every man must work for his living, and the tendency of 
all men is to seek work where there are the greatest potentialities 
of work. 

But I must stop talking any more about this matter. The 
whole attitude of some Englishmen at home is to us utterly per- 
plexing. We stand and look on while our interests and our future 
are decided in a practically helpless situation—for England caused 
us to be disarmed—and for the life of us we cannot make out why 
our opponents are our own friends at home. When they come 
out here they are precisely of our way of thinking, and the only 
difference is that they change, in the official language of this 
country, from being peaceful citizens into “thieves, murderers, 
and cut-throats.” I suppose if we were at home a certain portion 
of us would have the same perverse ideas. But knowing the facts 
as we do, and having them rubbed into sore places every day of 
the week, we are utterly confounded by such a state of affairs, and 
read speeches such as those of Campbell-Bannerman’s with a 
feeling of hopeless bewilderment. In truth, I suppose such 
speeches are due to ignorance, in the inoffensive meaning of that 
term. 

If the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s and Sir Alfred Milner’s 
demands are acceded to, it will still remain true that a two-thirds 
majority of the people are in a hopeless minority in the govern- 
ment of the country. It is extremely doubtful whether this 
minority representation will be able to stay the retrogressive 
legislation of the Raad, let alone introduce a more enlightened 
and progressive policy. But if Sir Alfred Milner and the British 
Government fail to secure the minimum as laid down at Bloem- 
fontein, I am afraid the “ festering sore,” as Mr. Chamberlain calls 
it, will remain a festering sore with a bit of gum-paper over it, 
which will later on become malignant. 

Those are my serious opinions in regard to the present position 
here, and if you feel inclined to publish them, or any portion of 
them, I have no objection. 

Trusting you are in good health, and your wife and little one 
are also well and comfortable, believe me, yours faithfully, 


P.S.—Do not publish my name, or I may get shot. 
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FINANCE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC DEVELOPMENTS 


ONcE again Canada leads the way. Politically and edu- 
cationally her advances have long appealed to us; and as 
Mr. Tarte, the French Canadian lieutenant of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in the Dominion Cabinet, reminded readers of THE 
OUTLOOK last week, she appeals to us with peculiar force 
at this moment of crisis in South Africa as a country in 
which the difficulties of race and religion have been sur- 
mounted by patience and good government. Anything 
that concerns the welfare of such a British community is 
naturally regarded with keen appreciation by the public in 
this country. The past week has seen one such develop- 
ment in the declaration of Sir William Van Horne in favour 
of a progressive policy by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The ex-President of this great trunk line of the North 
American continent is anxious to see the project he 
did so much to create become a more effectual link of 
Empire. The failure of the various Atlantic fast mail 
projects of successive Canadian Governments may, he 
thinks, furnish the opportunity of extending the arm 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company across the 
Atlantic, so that the passenger may take his through 
ticket over one system from Euston or St. Pancras to 
Yokohama, Hong Kong, Sydney, or Wellington, and 
complete the journey in less time and with less expense 
and trouble than by any other possible combination. Itis 
a bold idea. Those who know Sir William Van Horne 
know that it has long been in his mind, but the heavy 
commitments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
in Canada itself, in the United States, and on the Pacific 
made it prudent to wait and see whether outside capitalists 
could not be induced by the Canadian Government to per- 
fect the transatlantic link. He waited in vain, and last 
week THE OUTLOCK made known through the mouth of 
the Canadian Minister of Public Works, what we may 
suppose to be the desire of the Canadian Government, 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company should itself 
undertake the task. It is to this suggestion, we take it, 
that Sir William Van Horne responds, and although he 
has now given place to Mr. Shaughnessy as executive 
head of the railway company, his close identification with 
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the management gives importance to his suggestions. It 
would seem, then, that on sufficient Government induce- 
ment (not, we may be sure, the inducement that failed to 
bring success to the Tate-Petersen effort) the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company would themselves undertake 
an Atlantic service second to none, would improve the 
transcontinental service, and by the aid of their 
magnificent and financially successful fleet on the Pacific 
make Canada the shortest and most efficient Imperial 
highway to China, Japan, and Australasia. One item in 
any such deal between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and the Canadian taxpayer would be, Sir 
William Van Horne seems to suggest, the Intercolonial 
line which brings Quebec and Eastern Canada into touch 
with the Canadian winter ports of Halifax and St. John, 
entirely over British territory—without, that is, touching 
the State of Maine, which is traversed by the Canadian 
Pacific Company’s own short line to the Atlantic seaboard. 
We do not gather from the meagre telegrams exactly 
what Sir William Van Horne’s notion is as to the Inter- 
colonial. That hapless line has of late been thrown into 
the arena of Federal politics. Mr. Blair, the Canadian 
Minister of Railways, carried through the Canadian Par- 
liament last Session a Bill which may almost be said to 
place the Intercolonial in the pocket of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company. The Canadian Pacific managers re- 
sent this attempt, as it seems to them, to shut them out 
from a fair share of traffic originating on the Intercolonial, 
and, although by the terms of the agreement this curious 
compact between the Grand Trunk and the Government 
may be terminated at a year’s notice, it seems strange to 
count upon the control of the line by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company as an item in any such immediate deal 
at Ottawa as Sir William Van Horne seems to contem- 
plate. 

But this minor matter apart, there can be no question 
of the benefit arising both to Canada and the Empire at 
large from such a perfected Imperial highway, and the 
experience of the Canadian Pacific Company with the 
trans-Pacific mail service is, as Mr. Tarte said, surety of 
the efficiency with which they would carry out the trans- 
Atlantic project. It would be necessary to construct four 
vessels in the first instance, and these would involve an 
outlay of perhaps a million and a half sterling. The 
capital required for this and the railroad purposes would, 
doubtless, be obtainable without difficulty here, and the 
economical policy of the company, especially in the matter 
of recent dividend distributions, would doubtless be justi- 
fied. And what, it may be asked, of the financial ability 
of the Canadian Pacific to undertake such a burden? 
What is the capacity of the Canadian Pacific, on its present 
basis of earnings, in regard to capital? Canadian trade, 
as we well know, is expanding steadily. Favoured by 
recent good harvests, the Dominion is in a favourable 
condition to advance. Too much reliance has been placed 
in the past on the accession of immigrants and the gold they 
bring into thecountry. With a successful harvest or two, 
Canada seems likely to go upon a more self-reliant basis. 
The great impetus given to the mining industry not merely 
means an accession of capital and a demand for labour, 
but it implies a steady demand for maintenance which will 
encourage trade generally. Land values are consequently 
rising all round, and there is justification for the advance. 
Now is the time for some extension of Canadian manu- 
facturing interests. However we look at it, there are 
indications of genuine prosperity, and the Dominion seems 
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to be settling down as a self-supporter. The Canadian 
Pacific shows signs of these improving times. The 
dividend-earning capacity has increased in three years 
from 2 to 4 per cent. The price of the shares has 
advanced in the same time by some 50 per cent., and the 
improvement has been justified. Since the beginning of 
the year the gross receipts have expanded enormously, 
There was a carry-forward last year of over $1,000,000, 
The monthly statements to the end of July, the last issued, 
show a further improvement of as much as $1,100,000 in 
net receipts. On this latter showing alone there is 
justification for over £5,000,000 of fresh capital at the 
present dividend rates. Justification, that is, so far as 
mere figures are concerned, for we must demand more 
before approving outlay. But traffics are still expanding, 
and the last months of the year should see further 
evidences of great prosperity. Moreover, the new capital 
required would not be unproductive, as we are here 
assuming. It will be seen, therefore, that when the 
demand for new capital shall come, the directors will have 
some reason to expect a favourable reception. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Kaffirs and Westralians 


THE sharp revival in the Kaffir Market was due in great 
measure to the covering of “ bears,” with their exaggerated views 
as to the improvement in the political situation. As we have 
pointed out, the account open for the rise has been ridiculously 
small, and, in fact, at the last settlement the low rates excited 
general comment. The general optimism is thus as much a 
“market” matter as anything else ; but we have repeatedly indicated 
that the state of the account was all in favour of sharp rallies, 
The danger is lest the markets should prove a little too sanguine. 
It is noteworthy that the leading houses are doing nothing. There 
may be a certainty that the Boers will give way up to a point; 
but the real difficulty is the question of the guarantees, and it 
would not be surprising to find before very long that the difficulty 
in arriving at conclusions respecting guarantees for the franchise 
and other matters have led to further complications. It is also 
necessary to keep a sharp eye on Paris and possible political 
developments. A favourable view of Kaffirs has been taken in 
these columns, and very rightly. As a lock-up they are good to 
buy on any reaction, and especially so in the case of deep levels. 
We merely point out the necessity for not being too sanguine or 
going too fast. 

As regards Westralians, the case is different. No importance 
need be attached to the recent rally. The position was so awkward 
that a rally was necessary in order to save the market from dis- 
aster, and certainly leading market interests did their best to 
effect it. Moreover, at the low level, many were willing to specu- 
late for the rise, and, above all, bears secured profits and aided the 
rally. But, while the market is all the healthier for the shake-out, 
it is by no means sound. The account was not arranged without 
great difficulty, and there must be heavy liquidation before it is 
placed upon a sound basis. Fortunately money is available for 
the present; but given any adverse political developments, or 
troubles at Berlin or Paris, the position would be serious. With- 
out undue pessimism, the position should be regarded as decidedly 
unsatisfactory, and the utmost caution is necessary in this section. 


Railway Jottings 


So long as market funds are profitably engaged in financing 
mines at high interest rates we are unlikely to see much revival in 
Home Railway issues, and “dear money” prospects are likely to 
be discussed rather gloomily. Yet there are undoubtedly satis- 
factory lock-up purchases in the Home Railway section. Great 
Northern Deferred should be bought on any reaction, for the 
policy of the Board, even though it may be against present 
dividends, will place the line on a better basis. All railway issues 
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which have been doing less satisfactorily latterly owing to their 
traffics running against excellent results achieved during the South 
Wales coal strike period, should be carefully watched. Midlands, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, Hulls and others come in this category. 
One of the best of the market is North-Western stock, for even 
apart from splitting possibilities, the price is low in comparison 
with some others, and the line is doing splendidly and will do 
better. The Scotch stocks seem likely to be out of favour with 
English investors, but the British dividend may help the market. 
At all events the abandonment of the stupid practice of reckoning 
doubtful debts as assets, which, the market operators consider, 
explains the curious allusions in the dividend statement, cannot 
fail to prove advantageous and will encourage confidence. Great 
Westerns continue to do remarkably well, and the probability is 
that the price will creep steadily upwards. 

American rails do not offer much inducement. The fact that 
some of the roads are spending largely on improvements is an 
indication of future policy, which, even if wise, will lead to worse 
dividend results than some anticipated. Moreover, there is the 
bugbear of dear money and, above all, the fear that Berlin and 
Paris may be forced to liquidate their speculative accounts owing 
to monetary stringency or political developments. This is to say 
nothing of the Presidential campaign possibilities, of which we 
shall assuredly hear something before long. 

One of the foreign railways which seems to offer inducements 
to the speculative investor is the Central Argentine. At 114 the 
stock looks cheap, and before the end of the year we should not 
be surprised to see a Io points rise. The report issued this week 
was very favourable, for it showed that the line was earning 8 per 
cent. ; but the directors wisely decided to distribute only 5 per 
cent. The new capital required will not be altogether un- 
remunerative. Nearly one half is required for the new station 
and the arrangements with the Rosario. These should be profit- 
able. A large sum is also wanted for a newline through a hopeful 
district. Even on the basis of the present earnings the directors 
can meet the interest, and still have a very large margin to carry 
forward against contingencies. Rosarios, too, offer inducements. 
The dividend was good, and there is a certainty of some definite 
Arrangement or amalgamation with the Central before very long. 


Copper Securities 


The movement in the leading copper shares, for which we 
have prepared our readers, seems likely to come about shortly. 
The greatly expanding activity in copper mining will ere long 
stop the present cornering tactics, and unless the move is made 
shortly it cannot be made at all. By judicious shipments the 
Statistical position is likely to be affected, and the next few fort- 
nightly returns for the metal may be rather disadvantageous in 
appearance. We earnestly advise the public not to be misled by 
these speculations of the American clique. These persons are in 
a position to put the price of nearly all the leading copper shares 
considerably higher, and doubtless they may do so. Their only 
object is to attract the investor and speculator. If these refuse 
to buy, the loss, which is bound to come, will be that of the clique 
alone. It is no secret that they are very deeply committed. 


Industrials 


Sulphide Reductions have borne out the adverse opinion 
expressed by us on the recent rise. Even at the present price 
they seem too high. Great results were expected from recent 
tests, but if our information is reliable, as we believe it is, there 
are probably further disappointments in store for unfortunate 
holders. As regards recent movements in brewery issues, share- 
holders should not worry because of unfounded alarmist reports in 
respect to the hop position. There may be reason a little later, 
in view of the reaction after the inflation in the prices of licensed 
premises, to examine brewery holdings critically, but rather with 
a view to selling later when the trade cycle of prosperity shows 
Signs of lessening. 


Property Notes 


The supply for sales of property by auction continues scanty, 
and what little is brought to the hammer does not always find 
ready purchasers, There is not likely to be much improvement 
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next week, but there are distinct signs of greater activity in the 
property world, and next month will see a renewal of business. 
As regards next week’s sales, small freehold cottage property and 
building land in West Ham will be offered at the Mart on Monday. 
An interesting sale on the same day is that of the Nayland Rock 
Hotel at Margate, the property being brought to the hammer at 
the White Hart. A local building-land sale will be held at the 
Willesden Junction Hotel in the evening. Other building-land 
sales during the week will be held at the Bull Hotel, Dartford, on 
the evening of Tuesday, and on the same day Messrs. Bunch & 
Duke have a sale at the Highlands Estate, Pitsea. The Southend 
“boom” in building land has another illustration in the 
local sale at Chalkwell Park on Wednesday. On Tuesday 
at the Mart a small City Road leasehold comes to the hammer, 
the leases and goodwill of certain Woolwich provision busi- 
nesses are on offer, and on the same day a wine and spirit 
business, the Cleveland Arms, Paddington, will be sold at 
the Masons’ Hall Tavern. Wednesday will see two leaseholds 
at Finsbury Pavement and Moorfields brought to the hammer. 
The auctioneers will be Messrs. Foster & Cranfield, who are 
also selling leasehold shops and premises at Stratford and in the 
East India Dock neighbourhood. A substantial detached resi- 
dence at West Dulwich will be sold on the same day, and in the 
evening there is a local sale at the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, 
when West Croydon and South Norwood residences and Bedding- 
ton and Croydon building land are on offer. Messrs. Foster & 
Cranfield have a sale of reversions, policies of assurance, and 
industrial shares on Thursday; and on the same day, at the 
Mart, several small Sydenham freeholds and ground-rents come 
under the hammer. Messrs. C. C. & T. Moore are also selling 
Limehouse leasehold weeklies, Brixton and Hackney freeholds, 
and Bow leaseholds. On Friday Messrs. Biscoe & Biscoe have 
an interesting sale of freeholds at Kingston-on-Thames, and 
leaseholds at Brixton, Clapham, Dulwich, and Highbury. The 
sale of the Duke of Beaufort’s Chepstow estates is fixed for 
October 5. 
Points for Investors 

Investors may regard the Czty of Victoria 4 per cent. Deben- 
tures, for which tenders are being invited, with some favour. The 
amount of $210,000 is required, but only for the purpose of retiring 
existing 5 per cent. Debentures. The improved condition of 
British Columbia and the flourishing position of Victoria itself tell 
in favour of the issue. 

We presume that such concerns as Over & Fairey, or the extra- 
ordinary Gezsha tea-house and patent teapot venture, which is 
being assiduously “ puffed,” will have no attraction for investors. 
The statements seem so innocuous that further criticism is un- 
necessary. 

A word of warning is perhaps advisable against such impertinent 
circulars as those now being sent through the post by the Monte 
Carlo Co-operative Gold Syndicate. Shares to avoid are those of 
the Hampstead Electric Supply Company, which a firm of outside 
brokers is endeavouring to peddle through the post. Mew Maldon 
gold shares should also be avoided. 

One of the interesting issues coming before the public early 
next week is the request for £300,000 on behalf of the Jamaica 
Transport Company, which is now engaged in carrying out a 
scheme for the rapid transport of fruit between Jamaica and this 
country. The new concern will work in friendly relationship with 
the American interests, and will enjoy a Government subsidy. It 
seems to offer a somewhat fair speculative risk, and may be sup- 
ported on those grounds. But the success of the scheme will be the 
more welcome as aiding Jamaica to return to an era of prosperity. 


Profitable Investments 

The following securities seem, for one reason or another, to 
offer attractions to investors at present prices. Their nature, of 
course, varies as to soundness of security, but none offers undue 
risks :— 

London & North Western Ordinary. 

Great Western. 

Great Northern Deferred. 

South-Eastern ‘‘ A,” 

Canadian Pacifics, 


Grand Trunk Guaranteed. 
Central Argentine Ordinary. 
B. A. and Rosario Ordinary. 
Chilian (1886) 44 per cents. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


Rerrypville 


I THINK it must have been on the banks of the Laune that I first 
realised the truth of the line, “ Life is not an empty dream.” This 
lovely river, which flows from the Killarney Lakes into Dingle Bay, 
winding its way beneath grim mountains and green wooded slopes, 
was the scene of the supreme moment of my not altogether un- 
eventful existence—the landing of my first salmon. I know no 
more about fishing than I know of Plato, but I am eminently 
practical. There is no need to tell you that, my comments being 
the outward and visible sign of that inward and useful virtue. 
So I told the water-bailiff, who accompanied us, that he should 
have a sovereign if I landed a fish. I had never handled a rod 
in my life, but I felt very confident, just as I do at Monte Carlo 
when I can get a rank novice to put my money on for me. 

Well, I hadn’t been there more than an hour when I hooked 
an eleven-pounder, to everybody’s intense surprise, my own 
included. Carlton and a friend had been angling since daybreak 
without getting a rise; and I only came down after lunch, so I 
was quite the heroine of the day, and wanted to have the fish 
stuffed. However, our hostess claimed it for dinner, and as I ate 
it I was glad her counsels had prevailed. For two successive 
days I emulated Carlton in the matter of early rising, but meeting 
with no further success, fishing gave place to racing. 

Leopardstown and Punchestown have been described scores of 
times until they are as familiar names as Ascot and Epsom. But 
for real sport and genuine humour there is nothing to equal an 
Irish race meeting, on a small scale, near a county town. The 
Irish are all keen sportsmen and racing is their hobby. Young 
and old, rich and poor, all throng to the racecourse. Not a shop 
is open within a radius of twenty miles, and the labourers on every 
demesne quit their employment as unanimously as do the small 
tenant-farmers who, with one accord, flock to the scene of general 
excitement. 

Driving through the town one might imagine a new exodus 
was taking place. The streets, usually so deserted, are thronged 
with gay folk, the universal shawl is replaced by velvet dresses 
and marvellous hats, whilst bare feet are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The roads are filled with cars containing merry parties, who 
shout hearty greetings to those on foot. The latter invariably 
elect to walk in the middle of the road and seem to escape by some 
special act of Providence from being run over. Occasionally the 
sound of a horn proclaims that a coach laden with a sporting set 
on a higher social plane is trying to thread its way amid the traps 
and “ass carts.” 

The course itself is situated on a hilly slope a mile or two out 
of the town. A wooden grand stand with a corrugated iron roof 
is erected over the weighing room and stables ; from the top can 
be enjoyed a view of magnificent scenery. On all sides the Kerry 
mountains rise, now purple with heather, now bleak and dark with 
wildest desolation. The upland fields are among the most fertile 
in the British Islands, and an arm of the Atlantic glistens in the 
fleeting rays of the September sun. Far away on the brow of a 
distant hill is the wooded Glounangintha, where perished the last 
of the Desmonds, and over the turrets of the County Gaol towers 
the ruin of a once formidable castle demolished by Cromwell and 
yet lingering as a grim memorial of marauding times, when might 
was right, and cattle-lifting the principal employment of the 
chieftains. 

The enclosure contained many interesting people. The cheery 
Deputy-Lieutenant of the county, who had formerly been Lord 
Chamberlain, came with his son, and the genial Irish baronet 
who used to delight the crowd at Lord’s with his brilliant batting 
was talking to the wife of one of the best gentlemen riders. Here, 
too, was a famous land agent, whilst on the course were at least 
four men who had at different times fired at him, but none the less 
bore him no ill-will and greeted him with perfect good humour. 

In the luncheon tent provided by the County Club local mag- 
nates struggled for cold beef and chicken, while outside so great 
was the crush that two of the turnstiles gave way under the pressure 
of the crowd, thus rapidly increasing the numbers on the free list. 
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In the midst of it all great excitement was caused by the arrest of 
one Jack Sullivan, a bookmaker, who was “wanted” on the charge 
of stealing a bicycle. An hour afterwards he was back again on 
his barrel, “ quoting” as lustily as ever. It proved to be a case 
of mistaken identity, and the local constabulary have still to learn 
that there is more than one Jack Sullivan in Ireland. 

The five races on the card attracted good fields, and capital 
finishes were the rule. Rampant delight manifested itself when 
the favourite won the hundred-sovereign plate. But the downfall 
came over the last event. Six starters were announced for a three- 
mile steeplechase over some very innocent fences, and a noted 
gunner was steering a hot favourite over them. Unfortunately he 
misjudged the staying powers of his opponents, and rode his horse 
out in the second mile. So the jaded animal was forced to crawl 
home a bad third, amid the delighted yells of the Ring, who thus 
handsomely recouped themselves as they were packing up rather 
disconsolately. 

When not arresting innocent folk, the constabulary belied 
Gilbert’s famous line, and proved a policeman’s life to be quite 
a happy one; indeed we discovered two members of the force 
surreptitiously playing at an illegal roulette-table placed just in 
front of the Grand Stand. 

Carlton, who is as enchanted with Ireland as is every English- 
man who visits it, waxed enthusiastic over the Hibernian perfection 
in Turf morality. He never heard the familiar cry of “ Welsher |” 
and so pleased was he with the meeting that I feel sure he wil) 
speak with a brogue next time he goes to Sandown. 

The Roman Catholic priests, who were not supposed to come 
on to the course, occupied a wooden stand erected among the 
trees, and commanding an ample view over the wall. They had 
no reason to complain of their flock, and one of them was heard 
to observe that the blue velvet frocks—which form the local grande 
toilette among the townsfolk—were far smarter than gowns from 
Cork, let alone London or Paris. As the Kerry folk themselves 
were supremely pleased, as I thoroughly enjoyed myself, and as 
I heard more than one man declare the Kerry lasses to be the 
prettiest in the world, the memory of this picturesque gathering 
closes with universal peace and goodwill. I would like to say 
“ Erin-go-bragh !” but that is an Irish phrase invented for Surrey 
melodramas, and quite unknown in the land of Killaloe and 
Ballyhooley. 


IN PASSING 
A DAY 


YOU, moving with women and men, 
With scarce a fresh moment to live 

In all the dull hours, do you ever think when 
Your childhood had leisure to give? 

You gave me a day of you then. 


You went through my heart to explore,— 
You chose with the heart of a child ; 

The borders of blossom your fingers forbore, ’ 
Impatient to gather the wild :— 

The side of the world you passed o’er. 


Oh, dark in the tangles you dared, 
The thorns were afraid at your feet ; 

The nettles shrank quivering back, to be spared 
The poison of touches so sweet : 

The moss for their pressure prepared. 


And glad were the flowers to have grown, 
Though helpless, and poor, to repay 

The innocent leisure, the delicate loan, 
The bountiful gift of a day, 

When Time was a toy of your own. 


From “' Fugitives." By Winifred Lucas (John Lane). 


The presence of the Lord Chief Justice at the Dreyfus trial 
created some sensation in the French press. But Lord Russell of 
Killowen is a confirmed globe-trotter and seizes every vacation as 
an opportunity for travel. Last Christmas he spent on board the 
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steamship Barbarossa travelling to Naples, and not only took the 
chair at the ship’s concert, but made the hit of the entertainment 
by acting with his son in that witty playlet “The Burglar and the 
Judge.” 


The Alsatian element has provided the strongest interest in 
the weird Affaire. First, M. Scheurer-Kestner, then Colonel 
Picquart, and Captain Freystitter. The latter is a lineal suc- 
cessor of the Marbots, Murats, and Junots and others, of the daring 
swordsmen of /a Grande Armée, who rose from the ranks. Martin 
Freystitter was born at Fenétrange, in German Alsatia, in 1857. 
When he was but twenty he enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion, the bravest regiment in the Republic’s service, and took 
part in the battles provoked by the tribal rebellion of Southern 
Oran, in Algeria. Five years later he entered the St. Maixent 
College for non-commissioned officers, and on quitting this was 
promoted to the rank of sub-lieutenant in the Marine Infantry. In 
1884 he was sent out to Tonquin, and fought brilliantly at Lang 
Son and Tuyen Quan, his bravery being specially noticed in the 
official reports. General Giovanninelli was hurriedly marching to 
the relief of the besieged garrison of Tuyen Quan, but at Thua 
Moc was forced to halt by a large body of the enemy, who had 
thrown up strong earthworks, and from their place of vantage 
behind the bamboo palisading were protected by several small 
forts. The general asked for a body of volunteers to attempt to 
storm the first bamboo palisade. Freystiitter offered to head the 
assailants. They rushed to the palisading through a murderous 
fire, and without axes or tools of any kind, save their bayonets, 
broke down the palisade. The men hesitated to enter, but 
Freystiitter leaped through the breach, and, calling on his men to 
follow, actually carried the entrenchments by his magnificent 
audacity. 


After the Tonquin campaign was ended Freystiitter saw 
further service in Annam, and returned home in 1884 after ten 
years’ hard campaigning. He was selected as a judge on the 
famous court-martial which condemned Dreyfus in 1894, and 
shortly afterwards left for Africa to take part in the Dahomey 
and Madagascar expeditions. Captain Freystiitter is one of the 
few officers associated with this terrible Dreyfus affair who still 
have the right to be called gentlemen. He honestly admits that 
he was unaware that the judges at a court-martial have no right 
to pronounce on documents denied to the defence. Having come 
to the conclusion that a terrible error was committed in 1894 he is 
loyally doing his utmost to repair his mistake. The manner in 
which he gave the lie direct to his superiors—in grade only— 
Mercier and Maurel, shows that he is ready to sacrifice even his 
personal advancement for the cause of truth and justice. 


The following amusing exchange was overheard at a recent 
village cricket-match. It is within three minutes of time, and the 
last man of the losing side, the village constable, approaches the 
wicket intending to “ block” every ball and make a draw :— 

Village Constable; Oi’m ready. 

(Very fast ball is sent down and missed. Wicket-keeper 
with great flourish knocks off bails.) 

Wicket-keeper (excitedly) : Hoo’s that? 

Rustic Umpire : That's oot. 

Village Constadle (flourishing his bat in the umpire’s face): If 
Oi weren’t a pleeceman Oi’d break thy bloomin’ ’ead. 


There is sad news for the seaside housemaid. Under the 
Uniforms Act, passed in 1894, musicians at our popular seaside 
resorts will next year be shorn of their gold lace and scarlet, and 
be compelled to refrain from masquerading in"quasi-military garb. 
England is probably the only nation in the world which would 
have thought of giving six years’ grace to such an abuse. It 
is sad to think how many of the fair sex, knowing not the differ- 
ence between a bombardier and a bombshell, have been cajoled 
into “ walking out” with the municipal bandsman under the im- 
pression that they were being honoured by the attentions of a full- 
blown defender of their country. 
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Mr. D. L. Steel, the eldest of a famous family, long ago 
dropped out of crack cricket. He has also retired from his practice 
as a Solicitor, and now resides at Ross Bay, on the west coast of 
Kerry, where he shoots and fishes and enthuses at leisure over 
Ireland and the Irish. He has become a keen golfer, and still 
follows the fortunes of the game at which he won his sporting 
repute ; indeed he lately played for County Kerry. He married 
a daughter of Judge Collier. 


Ranjitsinhji, having been lionised in Australia, is apparently 
about to achieve the remarkable feat of arousing American interest 
in cricket. This will be one more record to a man who continues 
to take universal laudation very calmly. It is a tribute to his 
personal popularity that he should have felt inclined to invite all 
his amateur companions with Stoddart’s team in Australia to 
accompany him to the States. It speaks well for men when 
they can desire to renew ties of associateship which have been 
subjected to the prolonged test of a six months’ Antipodean 
tour. 


Captain Charles L. Ottley, who has been appointed Naval 
Attaché at Washington, is very nearly at the bottom of the list of 
officers of his rank. He was promoted as recently as last 
January, and is most fortunate to have secured such an appoint- 
ment as this, particularly just now when the holder of it will be 
sure to come in for a great deal of not unpleasant attention. 
Though his name is little known outside the service, he distin- 
guished himself at his examinations as a sub-lieutenant, and thus 
gained quick promotion. He smelt powder during the Egyptian 
war of seventeen years ago. 


We have heard a good deal of late about war-rates at Lloyd’s. 
These rates are often absolutely fictitious. A slip is laid before 
some underwriter, who, perhaps, entirely confines himself to 
shipping and fire. He will tell the clerk that he never “ writes” 
war, but being pressed to quote a rate, will off-hand mention some 
exorbitant percentage which he knows will never be paid. This 
price is communicated to the daily Press, whilst sound brokers are 
often accepting reasonable war risks at twenty-five per cent. 


Dr. Farquharson, member for West Aberdeenshire, who has just 
escaped a very awkward accident at Aboyne, is exceptionally 
popular with all sides in the House. With his short dry cough, 
genial manner, and hearty interest in the man to whom he may be 
talking, he combines clear insight into technicalities, great political 
staunchness, and absolute integrity. He may almost be said to 
transact the Scottish private business for the Opposition, and his 
whole soul is devoted to the House, so that he cares comparatively 
little for his lovely Scottish home, the management of which he 
practically leaves to his brother, Mr. Joseph Farquharson, the 
painter. 


In India military merit is rewarded in a singularly appropriate 
manner. Recognising that the soldier hankers after some more 
tangible token of esteem than the mere bestowal upon him of a 
high-sounding title, or expression of approval in the Government 
organs, the authorities there are in the habit of making their 
awards assume a distinctly useful form. Thus a grant of land 
was recently made to a man who had rendered good military 
service on the frontier, and now an entire regiment (the famous 
Guides Infantry) has been given the privilege of free railway 
travelling under certain conditions. 





SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 589, just published for September, includes a fine copy of Caxton’s 
Edition of the Golden Legend, 1493, sets of Hansard, Linnzean Society's 
Transactions and Journal, Ray Society's Publications, Punch, Baily’s Maga- 
zine, and the usual good selection of books of all classes. 


POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksel'ers, 140 Strand, W.C.: 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. : 
EVERY EVENING at 8 PROMENADE CONCERTS, under the Direction 
of Mr. Ceci, Bartu. Grand Orchestra of 150 Performers. Band of H.M. Second 
Life Guards. Conductors Mr. GzorGE RisELtey and M. Georces Jacosi. Season 
Tickets (Transferable), 10s. 6d.; Prices 1s., 1s. 6u., 2s. 6d.; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. 
and 21s. Box office 10 to 6. 


AVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.8. PINAFORE. 





By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. ......+..2e008 Mr. Walter Passmore. 
Capt. Corcoran .oncccccccceccccccccccce Mr. Henry A. Lytton. 
Ralph Rackstraw ....cccccsccscccccccee Mr. Robert Evett. 
Dick Dendleye...000scccesevecsesssccccne Mr. Richard Temple. 
Bill Bobstay . er oecccce Mr. W. H. Léon. 
Josephine....... Miss Isabel Jay. 

| Orr Miss Lulu Evans. 





Little Buttercup Miss R. Brandram. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 


(GLOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hares. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 
THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Artnur W., Pinero. 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 


ST. JAMES’S. 








Mr. GEorGE ALEXANDER. 
RE-OPENS in JANUARY 1900, with 
RUPERT OF HENTZAU. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
CAFE CHANTANT. 
The FINEST ILLUMINATED GARDENS and FOUNTAINS in the WORLD. 
ORCHESTRAL and MILITARY BANDS. ORGAN RECITALS. 
The following Artists appear twice daily : 

KATE JAMES, CHARLES COBORN, FRED STOREY, PAUL BERICHON, 
The BENGALLIS, CHRISTINE VALMER, The SISTERS BOSANQUET, 
COLBY and WAY, and CELESTE. 

ELLA ZUILA, the heroine of the high wire, 

Performs her marvellous Bicycle Ride on the Wire (60 feet) daily. 
ARTICLE CLUB INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION now open. 

Polo : Thursdays and Saturdays at 4.0. 

Covered Stands. 








[TORE GALLERY. 

Two Grand New Pictures, THE CRY FOR PEACE, by F. W. Lawson, and 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KHALIFA, by R. Tavsot KELLy, R.B.A., in addition to 
DORE’S GREAT MASTERPIECES, NOW ON VIEW at 35 NEW BOND 
STREET, W. Admission rs. 











THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
A JEW TRAGEDY 


Wirth all his will to be a successful tradesman, it is curious 
how your actor-manager will fool away an opportunity. 
There is the new piece at the Comedy. Just at this 
moment a child might have foreseen that a sympathetic 
‘‘Jew play” was ‘‘found money.” A tragedy of Israel 
in Europe, which should have illustrated, however 
crudely, the iniquity which a Jew may endure, because of 
his race, and little else, must have drawn all London ina 
gigantic gueue to Panton Street. The oldest aunt telling 
the saddest tale, the most inveterate patcher and adapter— 
used tomaking melodrama while the manager waits—might 
have done the business, and, after forty-eight hours of the 
affaire and bygone melodramas, made captive the British 
public with its great heart. London would have rallied 
round its Comedy Theatre ; the mountain, in the shape of 
provincial audiences, would have hurried to Mahomet by 
excursion train; a thousand churches and synagogues 
would have called blessings on the show, and the Church 
of England, of every shade of view, from Canon Scott 
Holland to Mr. Kensit, have taken the piece under its pro- 
tection. All the usual advertisers would have had a look-in. 
The author of ‘‘ Abdul the D——d” would have spent a 
few grateful sonnets upon Higgins the Blessed. The 
Daily Ch-n-cle would have printed an open letter from 
President Kruger to the Pope. And though the Ancient 
Church does not do much to advertise such exhibitions, 
except at Rennes, a little judicious abuse might have 
‘inveigled some of her greener converts into a passionate 
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reply. In short, we should have seen a boom un 
paralleled, and, it is highly probable, not at all a less 
entertaining play, nor a worse piece of art, than ‘‘ The 
Ghetto,” ‘‘ adapted,” to speak by the card, ‘‘ from Herman 
Heyerman Junior’s celebrated play of the same name.” 

For this is simply another Jew play of the familiar 
model—old, old slanders that are as venerable as 
Chaucer’s ‘ Prioress.” It is said that similar pieces are 
very popular in Whitechapel where the Jew inevitably 
figures as the villain of the evening, and is very properly 
trounced before the curtain falls. But these popular 
assaults on Judaism are probably vigorous and entertain. 
ing, while the ‘“‘ Ghetto” is neither; its Jews, though 
carefully labelled and equipped with synagogue and 
Rabbi, are no more, distinctively Israelite than so many 
Kaffirs. Ruffians they are painted, calculating, cowardly, 
fanatic, but the ruffians of any race and population you 
can name. The story is of a young Jew, Rafael, who 
falls in love with his father’s Christian maidservant, Rosa. 
He is a musician, and has composed a magnum opus, 
and marries Rosa before a civil authority. They are dis- 
covered, and Rafael declares his marriage from the syna- 
gogue steps. There is much trouble with the father and 
the race, and Rafael goes off to see to the production of 
his masterpiece, leaving his wife to the care of his father 
and his aunt. When he returns a week later Rosa is 
dead; the father has taken his cue from ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the girl, persuaded that her husband is dead, 
has drowned herself. All this might have been made 
dramatic enough, but for the sufficient reason that it is 
incredibly wooden and tiresome. Rafael might have been 
interesting in his revolt, but he simply isn’t. You are told 
he is an artist whose music is all to him, but you do not 
believe it. He is a robust person, and punches other 
young men; and he makes very pointless, long-winded 
speeches every four minutes. But he is neither Jew that 
one can see, nor artist nor human ; only the talking hero 
of melodrama, and there is no real struggle between his 
love and art, or his love and his race, nor even any 
dramatic conflict between himself and his relations. For 
the rest, one cannot place one’s finger on any especial flaw, 
because ‘‘ The Ghetto” does not attain to having flaws. 
There are a few pictures of people behaving much in the 
manner of General Mercier & Co., and these people are 
labelled ‘‘ Jews in Amsterdam.” But that is all. Miss 
Constance Collier made a handsome Jewess, and Mrs. Brown 
Potter played Rosa prettily, though not more prettily than 
Mr. Bellewthe hero. Mrs. Charles Calvert, as Rafael’s aunt, 
bewailed that he was not a girl; but, in truth, Mr. Bellew 
was quite as original as Mrs. Potter, whose smiles 
her experiences as Miladi at Her Majesty's have some- 
what sophisticated. When Rosa meant to be tender she 
seemed to leer at Rafael and did not help the illusion. 
Mr. Beveridge’s Rabbi, on the other hand, was excellent ; 
his voice and look and mastery of his flock might really 
have been sketched from life, and that was rational 
applause which greeted his exit in Act ii. 

It is curious to think that ‘‘ The Ghetto” has had a 
success upon the Continent and among Dutch and 
Germans, not the countrymen of General Boisdeffre. 
What is it that inspires this universal hatred of the Jew 
which finds its expression in a form so puerile? Envy of 
his admirable virtues, says Mark Twain in the current 
Harper. Yet the Scots, who alone seem able to compete 
with him, who have all his virtues, as persistence, love of 
the hearth, and a helping hand for one another, have as 
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strong a racial antipathy to Jews as any other people. 
Now on the Continent, as everywhere, even in the Trans- 
yaal, the Scots as Scots have managed to be both liked 
and respected. Frenchmen, Germans, Russians in par- 
ticular, and Dutchmen, all alike profess, and certainly are 
at pains to show, the Scot a friendliness over any other 
form of Britisher. ‘‘——!” said Walt Whitman, ‘this 
is mastering me.” The strange case of Jew and Christian 
is too strange for the fag end of a hurried article. Y. B. 


WITH WAGNER AT THE QUEEN’S 


HALL 


A sharp, where you’d expect a natural : 

A natural where you’d expect a sharp: 

No rule observe but the exceptional : 

And then (first happy thought !) bring in a 
HARP ! 


No bar a sequence to the bar behind : 

No bar a prelude to the next that comes : 

Which follows which you really needn’t mind : 

But (second happy thought !) bring in your 
DRUMS! ! 


For harmonies, let wildest discords pass : 

Let key be blent with key in hideous hash : 

Then (for last happy thought !) bring in your 
BRASS ! 


THE skit we have quoted was chuckled over by our fathers 
in their ’twenties. It died (there is nothing so extinct as 
a dead skit), and now that we revive it, it is unintelligible. 
Why? Because the Wagner whom it satirises has come 
to stay, and the late Messrs. Chorley and Davison are but 
names. He stays because he is dramatic, because he 
effects a union of three arts. But he also stays (and 
principally) for his music alone. With a few rare spirits 
unattuned to juggling tricks, the attempt of a stage ship 
to become observable as a marine object is too pathetic 
for a drama in which an anathematised Dutchman claims 
the whole of our sympathy. No; Wagner goes without 
the music. Except such items as the dreary expostula- 
tion of King Mark with Tristan when he discovers him in 
amorous converse with Isolde in the garden, and the 
fact shines forth quite clearly. If further demonstration 
were required, it is afforded by the spectacle of one of 
Mr. Robert Newman’s Promenade Concerts. Take the 
one given last Monday, Mr. Henry J. Wood conducting. 
Ignore, not without inward writhing, the unpunctual 
dinner-devotees who murder your musical life by bustling 
across your toes in the middle of an overture—ignore 
them, and look down into the auditorium. Does not the 
sight of hundreds standing to hear screed after screed of 
Bayreuth doctrine inspire a feeling that we English are 
musical, after all? The strident Teutonic bumptiousness 
of the Kaisermarsch might, it is true, appeal to a bailiff ; 
but what of the Siegfried Idyll, the Vision from the third 
act of ‘‘Tristan” ? No, the taste for the oracular, which 
compels men by some spiritual law to listen to what they 
but dimly understand, is creating a genuine art-sense in 
the crowd. A standing crowd is an earnest one; do not 
doubt that. And, therefore, Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, a 
word in your ear, When they demand of you an encore 
for a conscientious rendering of the Prize Song in ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” assume that they are praising ¢he composer 
through you. Surely that is the more modest interpreta- 
tion? In such a case the proper reply is to sing something 
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else by the composer whose work has evoked the encore. 
To sing songs of Araby is to say: ‘‘It is 1 whom you 
applauded, and now you shall have some sugar.” It is 
painful to watch the weakness of a crowd. Paganini 
drifting into ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning” after 
playing the devil on his violin set a model which an artist 
who is not an improvisatore has no right to follow. 

What is the special charm of Wagner? What, in 
other words, is the thrill that goes through you when 
artists such as‘those whom Mr. Wood so ably directs are 
articulating him perfectly? It is, we think, a piercing 
amorousness, the intense unrest of sensual delight or woe. 
It was the negation of sensuality in ‘‘ Parsifal” which 
Nietzsche upbraided as a moral outrage, Nietzsche himself 
being ‘‘ beyond good and evil,” and therefore affronted 
by any sectarianism in art. But ‘ Parsifal,” in a more 
spiritual way, is probably of a piece with the rest of 
Wagner’s work. The magnetic waves that thrill the 
congregation collected at a love-feast are diffusively sen- 
sual,*if not locally so; therefore they are sensual in the 
highest degree. Speaking personally, the excerpts from 
‘* Parsifal,” performed sub ¢ztulo ‘‘ Good Friday music” by 
Mr.,Wood’s orchestra, do not thrill us as do the more 
realised emotions of Tristan. And we confess that across 
the magnificent surge of the Venusberg music in *‘ Tann- 
hiuser” the brazen sound (as orchestrated) of the Pilgrim 
hymn has the banal effect of a civic dignitary intruding, 
in cocked hat, with truncheon in hand, on some splendid 
orgie. It is a vainer Canute in contest with the sea. It 
is not that wonderful and well-nigh unimaginable ecstasy— 
the love of God. Was it ever for Wagner to write down 
even the suggestion of that love? Did he do it in ‘‘ Par- 
sifal” ? Weare sceptical; but of his tonal realisation of 
earthly love, of the whole swimming joze de vivre, we have 
no doubt. The entire orchestra is alive under his wand, 
and out of a sea of continuous sound the melodies emerge 
like beautiful mermaids. 

A last word. The sonata written for the album of 
Frau Wesendonck in 1853 was performed by the orchestra. 
It is a work in one movement, and is effectively scored by 
Miiller-Berghaus. But why not have given this tone- 
poem on the piano, for which it was originally written ? 
It is not very well known, by the way, that Wagner’s 
Opus 1 (so called in the catalogue) is a pianoforte sonata 
in B flat. It is a bright and easy composition of orthodox 
form, which both looks and reads curiously like a tran- 
scribed symphony by a minor composer. W. H. C. 


CONVERTING THE ALDERMAN 


Last week we returned to the Royal Exchange wall- 
paintings. We threw out numerous suggestions eminently 
reasonable by all accounts, and our chief plea was for a 
man. Instead of the three bodies that now govern the 
decoration of the Exchange, we pressed for one capable 
leader of proven ability whose claims would be sufficient 
to silence such persons as ourselves. At present the 
building is in the hands of various estimable gentlemen, 
one enjoying general repute as a tailor, another too busy 
to attend to such trifles as the decoration of an historic 
building, and as a final resort there is Sir Laurence Alma 
Tadema and the ‘‘ artistic committee ” over which he pre- 
sides. All these personages are rapidly spoiling the walls 
entrusted to their care. 

Such being the case, we pointed to other methods, and 
ourselves offered to propose a scheme of decoration that 
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would at least contain most of the elements we are hold- 
ing out for. To begin with, we}suggested a ‘‘ catholic 
selection from such artists as have shown themselves 
capable of good decorative work.” Dismissing Messrs. 
Abbey and Sargent on account of their nationality and the 
peculiarly British nature of the building to be decorated, 
we can proceed to carry our threats a stage further. 

Our first thought is for simple work that can be taken 
in at a glance, and therefore the elaborate historical scenes 
now in vogue must go. We intend to plump for Allegory 
before everything. The gain thereby is too patent to 
require much emphasis. To begin with, we shall get 
Imagination and some scope for poetic feeling, where 
now we get stage management and imperfect realism ; 
instead of a multitude of figures a single group; instead 
of stagey backgrounds a natural scene; instead of a 
tangle of dead colour and composition a broad and rich 
pattern. Subjects far more in keeping with the place 
than those now exhibited are to hand in profusion. There 
are the civic virtues to draw upon’; the staple articles 
that form the bases of commercial prosperity, with their 
exotic suggestions of distant climes and races; there are 
the sea and the land, the seasons, the points of the 
compass, to name but a few of the sources from which the 
painter of Allegory can derive his inspiration. And now, 
having our subject matter, let us parcel it out. 

First, we would call on Scotland for Messrs. Lavery and 
Austen Brown. Weare mindful of the former's ‘‘ Ariadne,” 
and Mr. Brown has given us so many examples of his gift 
as a colourist and designer that we are eager totry him in 
a somewhat novel enterprise. Add to these Mr. Swanand 
Mr. Greiffenhagen, whose “‘ Idyll” is a sufficient warranty 
of his fitness, and you are assured of four beautiful works 
that in sincerity, intelligence, and accomplishment will 
leave little to be desired. At the end of the scale—and the 
warmth and daring of our next two choices will require 
some management—we would place Messrs. Brangwyn 
and Dudley Hardy. It is curious, by the bye, to note how 
these two gentlemen without overmuch honour in their 
native country have just been singled out for special dis- 
tinctions at Venice. Mr. Brangwyn, too, hangs in the 
Luxembourg. But for to-day we have only to enrol him 
in our little band, promising ourselves a very feast of ripe 
colour, a depth of observation, a mastery of arrangement, 
beside which the present Exchange frescoes are mere 
schoolboy artifice. Of Mr. Hardy—and our choice will 
provoke some amusement among those that only know 
this painter by his more popular work—we should also 
expect a piece of quality sufficient to justify our faith. To 
this band we will add Mr. La Thangue, and should the 
Land call for further illustration, Mr. Clausen. The 
present Leighton we propose to retain, and, even at this 
late hour, a Watts—the one that should have been com- 
missioned and placed at this moment—could not but add 
to the dignity of our collection. 

There is no need to attempt anything in the nature 
of a finished selection; but here is the outlining of 
a definite scheme. To commence with, we will distribute 
a first set of allegorical groups, those that will more 
especially employ the figure-painter. Of Mr. Swan we 
will commission our ‘‘ Commerce,” expecting in return a 
glimpse of the marvellous blue sea that so often already 
he has unrolled for us and figures as masterly as those in 
his ‘‘Syrens,” ‘‘ Orpheus,” or the ‘‘ Prodigal” of the 
Tate Gallery. To Mr. Watts we will relegate ‘‘ Industry,” 
sure of some dignified interpretation ; to Mr. La Thangue 
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“Produce,” knowing his intimacy with the soil, Mr 
Lavery, of Glasgow, will execute our ‘‘ Thrift” for us, 
Interspersed at suitable intervals and with a proper regard 
for the juxtaposition of different palettes would be placed 
canvases dealing more explicitly with the marts that feel the 
City’s pulsation. Mr. Brangwyn would lead us to the East 
as no other painter; Mr. Dudley Hardy might typify the 
South with some half-dozen glowing figures; Mr. Greiffen. 
hagen could symbolise the West with more temperate 
brush ; and Mr. Swan might again throw his weight into 
the undertaking with the additional incentive of conjuring 
up the furry beasts of the North. Of neither Messrs, 
Clausen nor Austen Brown have we as yet made any use. 
But if we add to our series such pieces as ‘‘ Cotton,” 
‘* Wheat,” or any of the dozen staple articles that find their 
largest market in the City, both these gentlemen will easily 
find employment calculated to give every scope to their 
powers. 

The scheme we have outlined is necessarily impres- 
sionistic, but here are certainly sufficient data for any 
serious reformer. Perfect it is not, nor do we make for it 
any such claim ; but this merit it undoubtedly has—that 
where now all is empty and conventional formalism we 
would give the warmth of fine colour, broad design, anda 
noble simplicity ; and into these would enter the joy of 
sunshine, the marvellous patterns of great trees, the 
splendour of rich land, the penetrating blue of the sky, the 
uplifting movement of clouds and wind, and the matchless 
dignity of the human figure set in a true environment. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
LADY SALOP’S DARING 


Mr. COMYNS obeyed; and then O'Neill, having once more 
refreshed himself, set down his tumbler.and continued: “ The supper, 
and I have barely hinted to you of its strange fascination, passed 
off without incident. The immovable blacks waited on us with a 
precision and silence that I have never seen equalled ; the slow 
drone of barbaric music sounded between our voices. At the 
close, and following immediately in the wake of the thick Turkish 
coffee, a white man-servant entered with a tray of cigarettes. He 
was an active, clean-shaven fellow of good appearance, and his 
position in that household seemed one of confidence. It was he 
who filled the little glasses that were now served to us, nor did he 
omit to set one aside for himself, tossing off the concoction with a 
grin at Mr. Adams and myself, and a gallant, if presumptuous, wink 
elsewhere. This liqueur, some unknown distillation that warmed 
me like a winter’s fire, was as remarkable for its peculiarly 
exhilarating effect on the consumer as for the pungency of its 
ingredients. At the second glass, Mr. Adams, squatting in his 
seat, toasted me with a degree of fervour I had scarcely granted 
him. In my turn I rose to the ladies, and throwing all further 
remnant of prudence to the winds, delivered myself of an oration 
mainly noticeable for the exuberance of its fancy and a flowerines 
of diction that in other circles would have instantly proclaimed 
me a disciple of the first Lord Leighton. Mr. Adams I greeted 
with a warmth that accorded ill with my previous sensations 
of disgust ; as for the ladies, what mattered their colour so long 
as their hearts were white? Desdemona, I assured them, was 2 
person of undoubted judgment, and in this matter, as in most 
others, a woman’s instinct was a surer guide than the vapourings 
of philosophy. Obscure though these remarks may seem to you, 
I resumed my seat with the conviction of having greatly added to 
my popularity. It was in this cheerful frame of mind that I re- 
turned, accompanied by my hostesses, to the large room with the 
brilliant lights. 

“ Installed at my ease, I now called on the ladies for a plantation 
song, but, for the moment, the attention of the company had 
turned from me. Mr. Adams and the three negresses were ener 
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getically conversing in that exotic tongue to which I possessed no 
clue. I waited patiently till they had concluded, and then renewed 
my request. For answer, Mr. Adams stepped forward, the old 
cunning in his face, and begged my attention. It was then that I 
noticed that the stout and hideous duenna had again entered the 
room. She stood near the doorway, the white man-servant was at 
her side, while behind frowned the three black henchmen who had 
so impassively waited on us a moment before. Addressing me by 
name, that elderly scoundrel, Adams, presented me to the assembly, 
and then went on to explain that a joyous celebration, with myself for 
leading figure and participant, was on the verge of accomplishment. 
Theladies of the house, said he, and here the three negresses assumed 
an exaggerated air of maidenly embarrassment, had at last yielded 
to my importunities, and were about to exchange their single con- 
dition for the married state. These ladies, three of the numerous 
daughters of His Highness the Sultan of Borku, cousin of the 
Prophet, and father of all true Believers, had accepted my pro- 
posals, and presently I, Mr. Evan Watson, the eldest son of Mr. 
Evan Angus Watson, of Cavendish Square, would receive them 
in marriage in accordance with the rites and usage of the Mahom- 
medan religion, to which faith, I, the said Evan Watson, was about 
to become a convert. 

“ The murmur of ironic approval which greeted this little speech 
had hardly died away before I began to understand in its entirety 
the hideous nature fo the plot to which I had fallen a victim. Now 
I saw clear—not only the conspiracy of the moment, but the 
diabolical complaisance of the three negresses when I first joined 
them in Portland Place, the careful manner in which they guarded 
the secret of their complexion from me during our drive, the 
apparent ingenuousness of the invitation extended to me before 
the house ; all these links in my present undoing came back to 
me, terribly distinct and illuminating. Here were these three 
heathen and unscrupulous women prowling round London at 
dead of night, and immune by reason of a corrupt and polygamous 
faith from the commonest restrictions of decency and order. In 
Mr. Evan Watson, of Cavendish Square, they and their creature 
Adams hoped to find a wealthy and craven victim. ‘I am sorry 
to interrupt so engaging a programme,’ | interposed, once more 
controlling the situation ; ‘ but I am afraid these pleasantries must 
now cease.’ 

“Mr. Adams paid no regard to this exceedingly mild protest. 
‘Fetch the priest,’ said he. They all took up the cry in their 
various tongues. Never was minister called with such unanimity. 
A grey-bearded and venerable mollah habited in the Eastern 
garb responded to their invitation. 

“¢ But this is illegal” I shouted. ‘You forget that there are 
police at every street corner, and that even should this marriage 
be celebrated it will be void the moment I leave the house !’ 

“Mr. Adams smiled. ‘At present, sir,’ said he, ‘we are in the 
heart of Borku, where nothing is illegal. You will now,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ renounce whatever creed you may profess, and prepare 
for your initiation into the Mahommedan faith with whose tenets 
our friend the mollah is eager to acquaint you. As a believing Mus- 
sulman and the lawful husband of these three ladies, who are but 
awaiting your conversion to bear your name, Society will not 
hesitate to accept your establishment. That it was honestly 
come by, any of these people,’ and Mr. Adams’ gesture embraced 
the company, ‘to say nothing of myself, are prepared to swear 
should you ever be so ill-advised as to dispute your good fortune. 
These ladies, sir, are of a royal house, they have frequented 
European finishing schools, and have spent a season in town. 
Their father, the Sultan of Borku, is wealthy in the extreme, and, 
although the parent of many children, will, I doubt not, make a 
handsome settlement upon these three. Hesitation and defiance 
will avail you nothing here, only lead to a prolongation of the 
present crisis. See, sir, the ladies themselves find nothing un- 
usual in this procedure.’ Whereupon, much to my relief, Mr. 
Adams brought his odious cajoleries to an end and allowed me a 
word in reply. 

_ “*Mr. Adams, ladies, and gentlemen,’ said I, filling in the 
time-worn formula with all the acidity at my command, ‘you will 
be good enough to hand me my hat and overcoat, the reckoning 
of my entertainment if need be, and to. show me into the street 
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from which we entered. This questionable jest has already out 
run my patience. I am going to embrace neither your wives nor 
your religion.’ Then turning on my three hostesses, who until 
now had relegated to Mr. Adams the more impudent of the negotia- 
tions, ‘ Ladies,’ I said, ‘the reward offered me by this gentleman 
is one out of all proportion to my claims. The hand of a single 
one of you were more than a sufficient return for my devotion. 
Mr. Adams has outbid my modesty.’ 

“ But to this interpretation of my backwardness they demurred. 
* Not one, but all,’ they insisted in flattering unison. 

“¢ Dixi !’ I returned, with firmness, ‘1 wish you a very good 
night,’ 

“T was about to seek my belongings, when Mr. Adams again 
intervened. 

“¢ My dear sir, said he, ‘I would strongly advise you to do as 
you are bid.’ 

‘*¢ Adams, don’t be an ass,’ said I, picking up my overcoat and 
feeling for the springs of my hat. 

“‘ These preparations were interrupted by the tallest of the three 
negresses. Waving Mr. Adams aside, she and her sisters now 
stood before me blacker than ever. The white man-servant followed 
their advance, and the stout duenna whose repulsive appearance so 
angered me came forward and shook her coarse fist in my face. 

“¢ Come; you refuse?’ said the tall negress. 

“¢ Certainly,’ said I. 

“She clapped her hands, and the three blacks and the man- 
servant bore down upon me. 

*¢You refuse now ?’ she asked. 

*‘T could not withhold a smile. 

“ These women caught at it, and their rage knew no bounds. 

“ «Take him away,’ said the tall negress ; ‘ he will not smile 
to-morrow.’ And at a sign to the expectant blacks I was hoisted 
from the ground, and carried out to one of the upper floors. 
There they thrust me into a room, and left me behind the bolted 
door.” ALBERT KINROSS. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
POURVILLE-SUR-MER 


POURVILLE is like a demure little nun—one who has through 
caprice, more than for any good reason, withdrawn herself from 
the gay world. One feels the constant presence of latent possi- 
bilities of a merry nature, in spite of the outward semblance of 
quietude. To-day the sea has drawn a grey veil over her lovely 
face as though it otherwise were too radiant for our beholding. 
(In all honesty let these be acknowledged the words of a neigh- 
bour of a poetic turn. He sits next me at a little table, and I find 
myself wondering which is the cause of his inspiration, the lovely 
vista in front of us or a fifth adsinthe?) There is hardly a ripple 
on the water, and the tide creeps in slowly, lazily, and as though 
each effort must be its last. Now and again a little line of foam 
forms at the edge of the shingle, but more often the sea falls back 
without a fleck of white, so calm, so languorous that one can 
hardly realise the “ great sweet mother” in any other less kindly 
mood. 

Like those of our neighbours our thoughts take a poetical direc- 
tion, from which they are rudely turned aside by a commotion at the 
water’s edge. Myriads of little green chairs are whisked round in 
my vicinity—the better to see what may be going forward on the 
beach below. Far out in the deep water a little brown hand is 
raised once or twice, and then it catches that of a brawny daigneur 
who is hardly up to his waist in water. Back to the shore they 
come, the stalwart daigneur dragging the spluttering little boy 
half in and half out of the water. By his side walks another of his 
kind, gesticulating, splashing, and screaming, as though a truly 
marvellous rescue had been effected. The silly little incident has 
spoilt the quiet of the morning, people had almost forgotten to 
converse in the company of the great silent sea stretching out 
before us, and the heat too is overpowering. Now everyone is alert, 
newspapers rustle, the little green chairs are whisked round anew, 
glasses are tinkled and recharged as a finish to the momentary 
excitement, I glance round at my neighbour, sure of unconscious 
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sympathy, and I get it. Drop by drop falls the opalescent 
“moonlight and fire” of his sixth verte. All the dreaminess has 
faded from his eyes, or given place to weariness tempered by a 
tender interest in the preparation of the liquid before him. 
Finally he puts down the bottle carefully, murmuring with a 
break in his voice: “How can poetry exist in a world where 
people bathe?” 

In time calm is quite restored, and the magical stillness of the 
atmosphere takes possession of us. Hour follows hour, and still 
we dream on, our every faculty lulled to rest by the sweetness of 
the surroundings. To move one feels would be irreverent, a child 
patters past just below, its bare rosy feet leaving tiny moist im- 
pressions on the planks which stretch along the J/age. A sensa- 
tion akin to wonder takes hold of one at its energy. Movement 
seems out of the natural scheme of things to-day. But what is 
that? Three strokes of a church bell, a pause, and then three 
more—another pause, and over there might be noticed a very old 
woman who makes the sign of the cross as she rises from her task 
of spreading out some bathing clothes in the sun. She must be very 
old one thinks as she bends her knee at one part of the Angelus, 
for religion seems almost a dead letter to-day in France. The 
prayer at an end she resumes her work, and then suddenly there 
is a rustle of skirts, a little babel of chattering voices, every one 
has in a moment awakened to the fact that it is #zdz and that they 
are hungry. In we troop to déjeuner. We leave the stillness, the 
sun, the sea, but not the clear limpid air, for here in the hotel at 
Pourville we take every meal a/ fresco. Dozens of little tables are 
spread under a canvas awning, and here the busy waiter hurries 
about attending to the wants of every one with zealous care, 
wonderful to witness when one considers the difficulties he con- 
tends with in the matter of a shingle floor and a small street as it 
were to traverse in fetching and carrying from the kitchen. 

After the midday meal with its interminable dishes of foreign 
flavour, its sour cider and subtle sauces, Pourville wakes up 
to her duty. It is then that carriages, breaks, bicycles, and the 
sempiternal automobile arrive in their dozens and pour out their 
loads of pleasure pilgrims who come to seek in pretty Pourville a 
happy half-holiday. Then it is that the famous Galette (without 
tasting which no visitor could feel he had really been to Pourville) 
is served in all its glory, fresh and flaky from the hottest of ovens, 
and generally accompanied by innumerable bocks. The bathing, 
too, assumes a festive air, though for the daily visitors it is not so 
pleasant as for those staying at the hotel. These walk out of their 
own room and return there to dress in peace and comfort. The 
picture of numbers of people in every conceivable form of attire 
gravely quitting an English hotel and traversing sometimes 
hundred of yards in order to take their sea bath is calculated to 
make one laugh—not to mention the return journey, when, wet 
and dripping, the dippers retrace their steps and scamper upstairs 
to their rooms, leaving everywhere in their track streams of salt 
water. How quaint, too, is the old hotel itself, nestling under the 
Jalaises at the very waters edge. It resembles in reality a small 
township, and is blocked out, as it were, in a number of detached 
chalets besides the low rambling building which comprises the 
hotel proper. All these chalets have different names, and the 
spaces dividing them are known as streets and squares of various 
designations. This has a certain charm of its own ; there is some- 
thing alluring in the novelty of sleeping with one’s head in the 
Boulevard des Automobiles, while one’s feet may, as likely as not, 
be entrenching on the Rond Point de la Galette or the Rue des 
Bains, an avenue exactly one yard and a half in length. It would 
be somewhat difficult to remember one’s whereabouts were it not 
for the fact that the names of the various localities are visible at 
every corner neatly written on little square boards. 

By six o’clock the business of the day may be said to have 
finished as far as the outside world is concerned. This hour sees 
the departure of the last carriage-load of merrymakers, the smell 
of the all-pervading motor is considerably diminished, the bathing 
is over for to-day, and the important hour of dinner approaches, 
The little nun to which we began by comparing Pourville feels 
that her last hour has come, a shiver induces her to draw her veil 
closer about her, she feels that until to-morrow her place is the 
clo‘ster, for all her merriment has departed. This, the evening, is 
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her limitation, for from dinner onwards to bedtime Pourville js 
uncompromisingly, undeniably dull. There is, it is true, the 
casino, open to all Pourville, though within the hotel grounds, 
Here a faded lady of uncertain age and temper discourses light. 
ning-quick waltzes and strange jiggy tunes that one feels sure 
were never danced to outside a casino. But the floor is execrable, 
and the children who form the majority are not particular in such 
minor matters as steering. Tired of this, there is the little salon 
adjoining with the Zedits chevaux careering madly round in never. 
ending circles. But there is a lack of enthusiasm about the 
players, the true feverish spirit of gambling is absent. We feel 
that the players have come to Pourville for their health and are 
determined at all costs to confine their losses to fifty centimes, 
Outside the air is cool and fresh after the stifling casino; a 
screech owl passes overhead with a strange hoot. Out of the 
darkness from the Place de la Carosserie comes the cheery sound 
of a man rubbing down a horse to the quaint old tune of a French 
folk-song. That ended, silence reigns except for the faint lap of 
a quiet summer sea out there on the right. The moon is just 
rising over the edge of the cliff, and a faint rustle in the trees 
overhead tells of a soft, rising wind, welcome after the long day 
of aching sunshine. Half consciously one moves out of the 
courtyard towards the water. At the gate Philippe is met stagger. 
ing under the weight of the framed plan of a new hotel to be 
built next year. Every morning sees Philippe place this ponderous 
frame outside the entrance gate on a trestle—every evening he 
replaces it in the casino. Rumour (or humour) has it that this 
has gone on for many years. It may beso, but surely if some 
fine building replaces this, one would miss Philippe o’ nights at 
the Square Paul Graf, with his cheery “ Bon soir, Monsieur !” 
JOCELYNNE JOYE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE JEW AND CHRISTIANITY 
To the Editor of THz OvuTLooK 


Mr. ARNOLD WHITE'S book on “The Modern Jew,” which, in 
your issue of September 2 you find so unsatisfactory, has raised 
the question in not a few minds whether the unquestioned advance 
of the Hebrew race has any menace for Christian institutions. I 
think not. No doubt the majority of the Continental peoples 
have a singular terror of the Jew. He is rich; and in particular 
departments of life he is cleverer than anybody else. Even in 
England he has got into his own hands nearly the whole of certain 
special trades. But he forms a very useful element of the com- 
munity. If he has his racial defects, he has also his racial virtues; 
he is the purest of the peoples, and his family life is above praise. 
He is also the healthiest of the nations, owing his practical 
immunity from diseases common among others to the sanitary 
precautions of the Mosaic laws as to diet. As the Sfectator says, 
only a decadent race need fear the Jew; and if modern Christianity 
is afraid of him, it is the worse for modern Christianity. 
AN ANGLICAN PARSON. 


AUSTRALASIA AND THE NAVY 
Zo the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


Will you allow me to enter a protest against the somewhat 
unfair comparison drawn between Cape Colony and Australasia in 
your Naval Note of last week? Cape Colony’s revenue is to that 
of Australasia as one-quarter, her trade rather more, her population 
one-third, and her debt is less than one-ninth, whilst her contribu- 
tion to the Navy is only one-fifth of that of the Federation. 

On the other hand, Australasia’s tribute is hampered by condi- 
tions which tether her fleetlet down to local needs. 

The middle of a chain is usually of more importance than the 
far end, so that though it would be a vital necessity in Imperial 
defence to guard the Cape securely, it would affect very little any 
naval operations ultimately if the whole of Australia were in the 
hands of the enemy until the conclusion of war. Which accounts 
for the apparent generosity of the Cape and the anxiety of the 
Australians. NEW ZEALANDER. 

Ash Vale, September 13. 
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INSTINCT 
{0 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I was very much interested in the facts set forth in the article 
under this heading in your issue of August 26, but with your per- 
mission I should like to make a few comments on the deductions 
drawn therefrom. 

I have always understood that Instinct was the name given to 
that faculty by which animals in many cases arrive at results which 
in man would be attained by reasoning, but your contributor 
appears to limit its scope to perception, and wishes to establish it 
as the oft-spoken of sixth sense. Having, however, given con- 
siderable attention to this subject, I am rather inclined to reduce 
the senses to their primary, than to increase their number ; for let 
the organ of perception be what it may, that which is conveyed to 
the sensorium is a vibration, or rhythmic movement of the nerve 
cells, and the difference between the various organs is simply that 
they are specialised for the reception of particular impressions. 
Only if Mr. Oakman can show that a new special organ is present, 
will he be entitled to hold that there is such a thing as a sixth 
sense. 

What I have to maintain is that in all animals, including man, 
in spite of the specialisation of senses in the various organs, there 
is still, though generally dormant, this sensibility to objective im- 
pressions of the whole system of afferent nerves. Thus the electric 
catfish becomes aware of the proximity of food because of the 
sensations excited in “ her” nervous system by its influence. Had 
that influence, carried by waves in the ether, fallen upon the eye, 
we should call it light; had it been exerted upon the organ of 
smell, we should call it smell ; as it is, it is sensation, not a sister 
sense, but the mother of all. It is not sight, nor smell, nor hear- 
ing, nor touch, but the underlying sense in the nerves. Which of 
us has not at some time felt conscious of the nearness of another 
human being, whom we neither heard nor saw nor touched ?—it 
was our nerve fibres in the exercise of this general sense, by which 
too the blind can often guide themselves. 

The same idea of perception, apart from the special organs, 
will explain many of the phenomena of so-called thought reading, 
and is adequate for the understanding—so far as the mysteries of 
mind and brain may be understood—of such behaviour of animals 
as observed by Mr. Oakman in the case of the electric catfish. 

SAMUEL DUNN. 
47 Algernon Road, Birmingham : Sept. 12. 


DEMOS AND MUSIC 
To the Editor of THE OvTLOOK 


The general question of Beauty v. Demos seems to interest 
your readers more than the various farts of the question. To the 
general question I would simply contribute this remark: When- 
ever you’ve got your public bottled up, as it were, as in churches 
and gardens, why not make them listen, if they listen at all, to 
really good stuff or see really beautiful things ? 

As for music in particular, the theatre offers a great educative 
opportunity. Grant that the public is too degraded to stand the 
drama of the absolute, the really momentous tragedy, the really 
beaming and gracious comedy—grant that they won’t stand it, 
still between the acts they will not mind if the music played by 
the orchestra be by Beethoven or another. Many there are who 
would be haunting the buffets, though the entr’acte music were the 
veriest trash ever made up of notes chosen by blindly taking a 
dozen from a hatful to set in three-four time. Why not in the 
yawning intervals utter a few distinguished and beautiful musical 
phrases that might fall on a not ungrateful mind? Why at the 
Lyceum should we listen to a dance by John Crook and a 
pot-pourri by Millécker, when we might be hearing the ballet 
music from “ Rosamunde,” the waltz from “ Der Freischiitz” ? 

SACKBUT. 


To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


As an amateur who has played at over one hundred and fifty 
Concerts for poor people, may I be permitted to state the result of 
one experience? The least educated audiences may be divided 
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into two classes: those who want to be amused and those who 
are responsive to such better things as happen to appeal to them. 

Once, in Poplar, a crowd drawn from almost the most destitute 
even in that poverty-stricken district was obviously wearied by a 
string quartet giving one of Brahms’s most abstract compositions. 
I was down on the programme to follow with a pianoforte solo, 
and determined to play the Preislied from the “ Meistersingers” ; 
but I prefaced my performance with a few remarks explanatory of 
the dramatic situation. I found every word was heard with rapt 
attention, and not a sound broke the silence during the rendering 
of Walther’s magnificent utterance. At the conclusion enthusiastic 
applause came from all parts of the hall. In the same manner I 
endeavoured to describe the conflict between good and evil in the 
Overture to “Tannhiuser,” showing the contest between the 
theme of the Pilgrims’ chorus and the Venus music. This also 
appealed to my hearers, whose delight was quite plain, exclama- 
tions of interest and excitement being several times heard and 
promptly hushed down by neighbours during the overture. 

If such complicated orchestral music, played on a piano by an 
amateur, can give such pleasure at a first hearing, I think the 
deduction is that the finest music has power to charm the least 
educated, zf tts intention is lucidly explained. Show them the 
story it tells, the message it brings to each of them, and the 
grandest dramatic compositions can impress the docker and cheer 
slum life. ENTHUSIAST. 


OF BEAUTY AND—THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Your Mr. Spice, of Clapham, is ingenious. He thinks he 
demolishes Mr. Macdonald by picking out certain items from 
certain popular magazines. “Is //zs soul-destroying?” he 
triumphantly asks ; “is ¢ia¢ offensive to Culture?” On the same 
lines, and by similarly discreet selections, he might prove the 
veriest sixpenny shocker to be a revised edition of Holy Writ. 
What of the large number of items which Mr. Spice omits from 
his catalogue? What, especially, of the fiction? There, as it 
seems to me, you get to the root of the curse of trash literature. 
If Mr. Macdonald’s indictment means anything at all, it means 
that the public mind has become vitiated and incapable of 
assimilating anything which demands serious effort. To a certain 
extent it is, 1 hold, a true indictment, and this degeneration of 
morale and brain is, I believe, largely due, not to the articles 
which Mr. Spice indicates, but to the literary muck—there is no 
other word for it—which is paraded as fiction in cheap periodicals, 
daily, weekly, and monthly. G. W. S. 

Highgate. 


THE VOICE OF THE BOOKSELLER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Fifteen years’ experience in the bookselling business compels 
me to support the contention of the writer on “ Of Beauty and—the 
Public.” I succeeded to an old-established business in a northern 
town—a town that has materially benefited by the progress of 
modern manufactures, and has more than doubled its population 
in my day. Until recent years there was a steady demand for 
serious literature that made claims upon the perceptive and reflec- 
tive faculties, but since the advent of the “ popular magazines” 
this demand has gradually declined, until, at length, it ceased 
altogether. My sales for the “popular magazines” and the 
“ Bits” periodicals so increased that my business degenerated 
into a mere news-agency. I loathed the retailing of halfpenny 
“comic” journals and threepenny magazines on which I lost 
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money ; and as I could not keep going at these rates, 1 was forced 
to close up. 

The perusal of the “ popular magazine” does wo/ tend to raise the 
aspiration of readers. I never knewa man who acquired a taste for 
it to develop a liking for anything better. I have been particularly 
interested in this “ladder” idea put forward by some of your 
correspondents, but it did not work. Either the rungs were too 
high or the ladder was too upright for mounting ; any way the 
task was too difficult to attempt. Readers have given up the 
“popular magazine” for months, but as surely as they have 
discontinued it, so surely have they recommenced it. Why? 
Because they have taken a mental narcotic. One half of these 
publications consists of illustrations which are simply taken in by 
the eye and require no exercise of the mind whatever, and the 
other half is of such a disconnected and light character that it fails 
to make any impression on the mind. 

The veriest toddle now spends what should be its sweetmeat 
coin in “comic” pictures, the schoolboy invests his copper in 
Sloper, his elder brother buys a threepenny magazine, and his 
father takes the “ popular.” For the mother and daughters there 
are equally numerous journals that cater for their amusement. 
It is all amusement they are after, something that shall entertain 
them and not remind them that they are “thinking machines.” 
They are always in the condition of your Mr. Spice when he gets 
home to Clapham. 

But they will surely learn they cannot liveon amusement. Their 
powers of concentration, of reflection, and of memory will prove 
inoperative by reason of neglect, and then they will realise that 
the great mission of literature is edification such as can only be 
obtained by persistent, strenuous exertion in the study of books 
that “ brace the mind,” that enable one to detect the beauties and 
the graces of literature, and tend to develop a higher type of 
manhood. AN EX-BOOKSELLER, 


ENTER WORDSWORTH 
Zo the Editor of TH& OUTLOOK 


There’s nothing new under the sun, not even music-hall- 
mindedness, though, no doubt, in 18302—when Wordsworth wrote 
the poem of which I append copy—they had another name for it. 
The mere fact of nobody having called attention to this poem is, 
I think, evidence that poets like Wordsworth are little read now- 
adays. The lines run :— 


O Friend! I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show ; mean handiwork of craftsman, cook, 


Or groom !—We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest ; 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in Nature or in book 


Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 
This is idolatry ; and these we adore : 
Plain living and high thinking are no more: 


The homely beauty of the good old cause 
Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence, 
And pure religion breathing household laws. 


Bloomsbury. GSP. 


[Not quite so bad as that, we hope.—ED. ] 


ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL 


IN reply to an Ottawa correspondent, we beg to say that the 
“still operative portions of the treaties of alliance between England 
and Portugal,” &c., to which reference was made in THE OUTLOOK 
of February 18 are published in this Blue-book form :—“ House of 
Lords Paper. C—go88—December, 1898. Treaties containing 
guarantees or engagements by Great Britain in regard to the 
Territory or Government of other countries.” 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row 
September 15, 1899, 


My DEAR FANNY,—It is curious how many still rush in where 
angels fear to tread. The Gospels do not tell us what Pilate’s 
wife dreamed ere she besought her lord not to spill the blood of a 
just man. Yet Mrs. Harold Day knows all about it, and you may 
read it for yourself in Zhe Dream of Pilates Wife (Simpkin, 
3s. 6d.). Caius Caligula is presented with some power of 
realisation, but personally I cannot away with the fictitious 
affections of Pilate’s wife, or the dull pseudo-archaism of the 
speeches made by the characters, or the cloud of feminine 
mysticism in which the whole is wrapped. Perhaps “ Quo Vadis” 
is responsible ; for, since “Ben Hur,” no pseudo-Scriptural novel 
has made such a sensation as that book, although, if you ask me, 
I do not find Sienkiewicz—as translated by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin— 
able to realise in fiction the parts of St. Peter and St. Paul. Still, 
setting aside failures which, after all, are only incidental, the rich- 
ness and erudition of this story of Nero and the way in which his 
character is portrayed justify great curiosity in the further works 
of the Polish novelist. / Monte Carlo (Greening & Co. 2s. 6d), 
which Mr. S. C. de Soissons has translated, will, I fear, come as a 
disappointment. It is a study in disillusion. The beautiful widow 
of the story brings up her children badly, and when Kresovich, 
their tutor, kills himself for love of her, her sole thought is for her 
own position. But Kresovich does not die without a taste of that 
fruit from which no dragon or cherubim scares away the veriest 
coward of us all. He is an interesting type, and the modest 
artist’s model who serves as a foil to the widow is a pleasant one, 
The story contains an unnecessary hit at Paul Bourget, and we 
are to suppose, by a rather debatable bit of criticism in the trans- 
lator’s introduction, that “the ideal of love is always high, noble, 
and pure” in Sienkiewicz, and that he does not “ delight to carry 
the reader along the doubtful roads of physiology and philosophical 
pornography.” Such virtuous drum-beating is not to my taste. 
The sight of a new book by Mr. Herbert Vivian reminds me 
of that explosive little journal Zhe Whirlwind, to which Mr. 
Whistler did not disdain to lend his pencil. Mr. Vivian was, I 
believe, co-editor, and in his writing displayed a kind of aggravat- 
ing brilliance. There are sins against good taste in Zunisia 
(Arthur Pearson. 15s.). It was entirely unnecessary to insult 
Americans because he admired Arabs (p. 46), and it is not credit- 
able to confess disappointment because the reprieve of a criminal 
prevents you from witnessing a public execution (p. 275). But the 
book, which is excellently illustrated, is as bright and interesting a 
work of travel as I have seen for a long time. Lord Salisbury and 
the French Government are as thorns in Mr. Vivian's side. There 
I will leave them. It is pleasanter to dwell on his appreciation of 
the Arab, whose natural language is poetry. Here are three of their 
proverbs: “It is better to commit ten sins in the sight of God 
than one in the sight of men.” “To the dog who has money men 
say, ‘ My lord dog.”’” “When the moon is with thee of what 
account are the stars?” The Arab proverbs about women are 
simply horrid ; but a book which will be published on the 18th 
about Morocco contains, em revanche, a piquant Moorish one. 
“To be accused with a lovely woman is no accusation.” Mr. 
Vivian came under the spell of a “ dear gazelle,” and got it into Eng- 
land under the title of “a basket of strawberries.” The authorities 
good-naturedly connived at the deceit to avoid reference to the Board 
of Agriculture. The gazelle “likes best of all,” writes Mr. Vivian, 
“a cigarette end or a spoonful of apricot jam. He also considers a 
wax match a good delicacy, but that is not often allowed him lest 
he should develop an attack of phossy jaw.” Alas! Gabey’s owner 
has to add that his pet died after these words were written. 
I wasn’t going to say anything about government, but it does 
astonish me that a British lady should be fined 15 francs and costs 
for lending a Bible to a Tunisian native, and that by repeating the 
offence she and a friend should actually have undergone six days’ 
imprisonment in this very year of grace 1899. Small blame to 
Sir Lambert Playfair for his bitter misreading of the French 
motto: “Liberté point. Egalité point. Fraternité point.” Mrs. 
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Vivian was “ fortunate enough to see a particularly fine harem in 
the heart of the Arab quarter” of Tunis. In her bright descrip- 
tion she touches on the Arab superstition of the spiteful Jinns. 
«When a really well-bred Arab goes to call on a friend, he says, 
with a sweet smile, ‘What a hole this is! Have you ever seen 
human beings live in such a tumble-down hovel before? It really 
isn’t fit to put horses in.’ Then the host is delighted, for he knows 
that the friend in his heart thinks everything charming, and that he 
is merely trying to keep the Jinns, or evil spirits, off the scent.” 

You, Fanny, are aware that I am not a Jinn worshipper, nor 
yet inclined to make obeisance to a cruel deity that did 


“ With Pitfall and with Gin, 
Beset the Road I was to wander in.” 


{am not enamoured of missionaries as a rule. I have never offered 
a reward for the capture, alive or dead, of a certain profane and 
notorious cassowary. But, believe me, there is no reader of the 
book entitled “ Letters of Henry Hughes Dobinson” (Seeley & 
Co.) who arises with a more honest admiration of a sterling 
and beautiful character. With envy I watch, through the medium 
of these pages, the devoted Archdeacon travel into the Niger 
country, there sustained by a majestic faith to labour and die. 
Wherever congregations are of the same race as the preacher, we 
feel that preaching may become to him an art, that he may be 
recompensed by fame, as are actors and singers. But when a 
cultivated and popular man goes to a place like Onitsha, under 
compulsion (before he can preach) to learn a new and barbarous 
tongue, to occupy himself with translations that no “reviewer” 
will praise, what is the reward? When a man in his youth and 
strength excludes himself from the society of the fair and gentle 
women of Europe that he may rescue from “outer darkness ” 
aliens of almost utter unlikeness to his race, what is the reward? 
It is surely in the heaven created of a man in himself. Nor can I 
imagine an eclipse in that heaven though every number in the 
Pentateuch were proved to be wrong. Dobinson was a solid, not 
a brilliant man. He was to be relied on alike in the football field 
and those warrens of contumacious souls known as the slums. 
He was no compromiser. He was not the man to use a gin- 
barrel as a buttress even in Equatorial Africa, where it were 
reasonable to ignore the business of a useful parishioner. His 
faith was naif; his reading literal. His was pure gospelling. He 
died of African fever in 1897, a true martyr. Do not think he 
was stolid because I said he was solid. Here is a passage to con- 
tradict such a belief: 


“This is quite a silent land. How we do miss dear, 
noisy, bustling England. People go stealthily about, all bare- 
footed, and no sound of machinery or carts or any noise 
breaks the silence. All day long you can hear birds sing, 
and we can hear the sea moan and sigh ; but it is at night 
that Africa wakes up, and from dusk to dawn goes up one 
perpetual hum of myriads of insects. Night time is the time 
for all insects. I suppose they hide all day in the thick 
bush and come out in millions at night to feed and sing. If 
you are near a forest, as we were at Forcados, the noise is so 
great as to be like a waterfall in the distance.” 


There is humour too in his letters. He mentions a chief who 
was “ quite willing to attend church so long as he [was] allowed to 
keep his idols.” It appeared that he wasn’t a bit attached to the 
idols, but lived by the fruits and goats which people brought 
him for sacrifice. No doubt the silence of the idols under this 
injustice made him feel safe in proposing a course so insulting to 
the dignity of a pagod. 

Believe me, dear Fanny, your emotional but backsliding 
friend, B. ROUSER. 





PLEASE NoTte.—THE OvuTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooksTa.ts and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonvon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application, 
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REVIEWS 


THE FIRST JESUIT 


“Saint Ignatius of Loyola.” By Henri Joly. Translated by 
Mildred Partridge. With a Preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. 
London: Duckworth. 395. 6d. 


IN the saints of Spain there is often an element of something 
terrible, a fierce fire of energy, a flame of passion in their very 
humility and self-contempt. St. Dominic, St. Teresa, St. Peter of 
Alcantara, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis Borgia, St. Ignatius 
Loyola, these are figures of devout chivalry ; even the great St. 
James, apostle and patriarch of Spain, appears in Spanish tradition 
and to Spanish imagination as an Aidalgo, a knight in gleaming 
mail, who spurs his white warhorse against the Moor. And of 
none among them is this more true than of the founder of the 
Society of Jesus. Cardinal Newman, describing him in his most 
famous sermon, finds no phrase more fitting than “the princely 
patriarch St. Ignatius, the St. George of the modern world, with 
his chivalrous lance run through his writhing foe.’ And his 
enemies, whose name has been Legion, for they have been many, 
recognise Ignatius of Loyola as “ever a fighter,” a captain-general 
of men, indomitable, dauntless. And they cannot but admire him, 
as the devil is “sometimes honoured for his burning throne” ; 
and the antipathy to “the Jesuits,” at this moment raised in cer- 
tain quarters to a perfect hatred, is recognition of his genius in 
devising a Society filled, to the end of time, with the heat and 
light of his spirit. By no one have that genius and spirit been 
more aptly recognised than by the unbelieving d’Alembert, who 
wrote to Frederick II. “to invite the Pope to abolish this gallant 
army is like asking your Majesty to disband your guards.” 

But the admirable book before us is not an history of the 
Jesuits ; it deals exclusively with the life and character of their 
Founder. As Father Tyrrell tells us, “he is perhaps one of the 
least knowable and least known of the saints in any intimate sense 
of the word.” M. Joly, a writer of excellent insight and dis- 
crimination, has been unable to give us one of those over- 
picturesque and sugared biographies, in which hagiologists are 
wont to indulge, and which obscure the natural man in a veritable 
mist of the supernatural. Without once losing sight of the mys- 
teriousness of sanctity, he feels that, like any other form of genius, it 
has its rational psychology. Believers have been too much given 
to viewing the saints as gifted with a sort of holy insanity, which 
unbelievers view as a form of hysteria and morbid delusion 
explicable by science: M. Joly does neither, and his Ignatius 
approves himself to our sense of probabilities. From his young 
knightly years of gallant worldliness to his mortified life and death, 
we follow the footsteps of a man, and the workings of a human 
soul. The late Dean Church, in a review of an attractive but 
sentimental work upon Ignatius, wrote that “a really good and 
discriminating life of one of the most remarkable men of modern 
Christendom, for such Loyola certainly was, would deserve our 
warmest thanks and welcome.” Such a work, well translated, we 
welcome here with thanks. 

The secret of Ignatius lies in his will; in its disciplined 
strength, its unfailing practicality, its singleness, and its power 
upon other wills. It was hardly a Franciscan sweetness that won 
to him his followers, who from the famous six at Montmartre grew 
so swiftly into a great band; it was not supremacy of intellect or 
of utterance ; it was not even the witness of his intense devotion 
and self-denial. More than these, it was his unequalled precision 
and tenacity of purpose ; it was his will and its method. Doubtless 
this suggests a character not wholly winning, a touch or hint of 
something not perfectly amiable. Yet, whether in Spain after 
his conversion, or during his student years at Paris, or whilst upon 
his various travels, or at his final establishment in Rome, we can 
detect no trace of that proud personal ambition and imperious- 
ness often ascribed to him, nor even of a personal ambition or 
vanity on account of his own Society. But he had learned a way 
of life which he esteemed profitable to religion, and religion was 
all in all to him. He simply could not be lukewarm in its service— 
noblesse oblige, and the Christian holds a patent from the King of 
kings. Itis possible to hold that he was mistaken, but not possible 
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to hold him insincere. The Jesuit “A.M. D. G.” was without 
doubt his ruling principle. And never was saint more practical 
and clear of vision. He saw that “this very visible world,” with 
its practised skill of allurement, must be met by spiritual weapons 
of equal cunning, with an equally skilled adaptation of means to 
ends by a “sanctified common sense.” And the reader, who 
studies for the first time his two great achievements, the “ Spiritual 
Exercises” and the “ Constitutions ””—the first devised for indi- 
vidual souls, the second for the body politic of his Society—may 
be amazed at the simplicity of their wisdom. Theyseem to say to 
the Prince of this World: “You have such and such arts and 
methods? We will meet you with ours, weapon to weapon, 
scheme to scheme, appeal against appeal.” Ignatius, once the 
heroic soldier of Spain, was still a soldier, swordsman, strategist, 
but in the Holy War: and the memorable instruction to his 
“men,” his followers, that they should “be as corpses” in the 
hands of their superiors, was but the natural command of military 
obedience in that war. But that obedience to the point of com- 
mitting sin is enjoined by the “Constitutions” is an ignorant 
blunder, arising from the misinterpretation of a Latin technical 
term in theology, and aterm much older than the Jesuits. Ignatius 
of Loyola does zo¢ command Jesuits to march cheerfully into crime, 
if a Jesuit authority should think it desirable. Even the late M. 
Paul Bert, of unfragrant memory, in his “ Morale des Jésuites,” 
did not maintain that fiction, though the late Mr. Symonds did, 
and afterwards confessed his error. No; the Ignatian obedience 
is of a nobler kind : the Scriptural “ Go there, and he goeth ; do 
this, and he doeth it,” but not contrary to conscience and the 
moral law. The insistence upon obedience, upon instant and 
willing co-operation, was essential to organised effectiveness ; and 
his whole teaching, whether for souls in the world, or for his reli- 
gious forces, dwelt upon the truth that discipline and training 
carry the day, that casual fits and gusts of emotion do not. 

And hence a certain sameness and rigidity in his life, from the 
time of his dedication to God: externally varied, and taking us 
from Jerusalem in the south-east to London in the north-west, with 
manifold perils and privations, yet the interior life followed the 
classical precept— 

“ Servetur ad imum 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet.” 


Almost any one can delight himself with the lives and legends of 
St. Francis ; but then almost any one can enjoy the “Canticle of 
the Creatures.” The “ Spiritual Exercises” are another matter : 
they proceed with a regimental steadiness of movement, not to a 
carolling music of artless art. Of Cardinal Wiseman, at the age 
of thirty-five, we learn from Mr. Wilfrid Ward's biography that 
“he had hitherto been averse from the somewhat repressive ideal 
of the Jesuit asceticism,” but that a certain giving of the 
“ Exercises ” laid a lasting hold upon him. Just so, for they con- 
tain no “ waste,” no mere poetry of devotion. They are a drill- 
book, in which each line is of necessity and logic where it is. And 
so with Ignatius. He was far from forbidding, harsh, grim, un- 
playful, but his eyes were always turned towards the battle. He 
was tender and stern, like Dante. Like Dante, he served the 
world at first, then Heaven, not without many an “act and agony 
of tears.” Thenceforth, like Dante, he kept his thoughts fixed 
upon the mysteries of good and evil. Neither to Dante, nor to 
him, would we speak lightly or at all times. But he has one 
feature, winning and inviting, not shared by the brooding poet: it 
has been said of Ignatius of Loyola that he shares with Shake- 
speare a likeness to the traditional face of Christ. 


HISTORY AND GAIETY 


“Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain.” By Constance Hill. 
London: Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


CAREFUL and well-considered monographs on characters selected 
from the byways of history by cultivated women of literary tastes 
are by no means uncommon. These essays are often scholarly 
and sincere, though—save in the mildest “ student” sense—they 
may lack the plea of necessity. Her “Story of the Princess des 
Ursins,” however, Miss Constance Hill has succeeded in investing 
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with a humour and vivacity which lift it eminently above the ruck 
of records of a like nature in all but their rather unrelieved 
pedantry. Miss Hill has admirably the selective faculty. Hey 
“Story” is just that happy blend of yeast and flour that one 
welcomes in a fournée of this particular description. The solemn 
dough of politics she makes palatable by the introduction of a 
liberal barm of gaiety. She will tell you how Madame de Main. 
tenon (the Princess’s most familiar correspondent, and often the 
tutelary genius to this other tutor in affairs of State) must decline 
the offer of a screen to protect her ageing limbs from the swingeing 
draughts at Fontainebleau, because the Grand Monarch was cop. 
servative as to the disposition of his furniture, and “It is not 
possible to arrange a room according to one’s own liking which 
the King enters every day. J/ faut périr en symétrie.” She will 
give you, sandwiched between weightier matters, an amusing 
description of the bovine unresponsiveness of the early eighteenth. 
century Court ladies of Madrid; of their habit of wearing belts 
“formed of cases containing relics” (and what were they them. 
selves but relics of barbarism, poor souls!) ; of the long and 
solemn Spanish dramas, whereat, “if an actor made a confession 
or uttered a saint’s name, the spectators fell on their knees and 
prayed aloud.” The Princess herself (though—perhaps because— 
she was, according to a chronicler, not Miss Hill, “one of those 
idle, though gaudy, weeds which grow up in Courts”) was gifted 
with a sense of humour that enabled her to accept the stultifying 
of her dearest ambitions with a quite lovable philosophy. “They 
[the Spaniards],” she says, “ satisfy their consciences by declaring 
valiantly that they will shed the last drop of their blood for their 
Majesties, but in the meantime they will not run the risk of 
shedding the first drop.” This was, nevertheless, quite true, 
though it may seem an amiable paradox. “There is no country 
in Europe,” said Macaulay, who is quoted 2 propos by Miss Hill, 
“which is so easy to overrun as Spain. There is no country in 
Europe which is more difficult to conquer.” And, indeed, the 
war in the Peninsula was only a later illustration of the lesson that 
was never learnt in that of the Spanish Succession. 

The Princess des Ursins receives handsomer treatment at the 
hands of Miss Hill than she did at those of St.-Simon—much 
handsomer than at those of the chronicler quoted above. She 
may herself hold the stakes between the first two. No doubt she 
was a daring political z#/riganfe, upon whom opportunity was 
thrust. But she exercised her great powers conscientiously—if 
with questionable theories of government—towards an intricate 
trust; and it shall always be remembered to the credit of her 
humanity how she courageously ousted some loathsome barbarisms 
from the conduct of the Court she was deputed to serve. Chosen, 
from political reasons, ostensibly for the post of Superintendent of 
the household of that child Princess of Savoy who, in 1701, was 
married to the ineffective young Bourbon whose foisting upon the 
throne of Spain led to the wars of the Succession, but really as 
vicegerent of the paternal Government at Paris, Madame des 
Ursins inaugurated her (virtual) reign by inducing the newly 
installed monarch to openly discountenance those hideous aufos 
da fé that, even in that period of comparative civilisation, were a 
customary part of public pageants. Other wholesome social 
reforms she was instrumental in effecting ; for she was of a lively 
energy, and “ever ready to see the hopeful and even humorous 
side of affairs, however gloomy they might appear to others.” For 
twelve years, through varying degrees of fortune, the conduct of 
the State was practically in her hands. She never wavered in her 
devotion to the task she had undertaken, however Louis XIV., 
who had committed her to it, might manceuvre—when the cards 
were against him—to withdraw her from her loyalty to a policy of 
his own dictating. She was eighty when she died in Rome, still— 
in the household of our elder Pretender—undivorced from her first 
love of political intrigue ; but, set in the midmost of that long life 
of hers, that little dozen years of pre-eminent power in the 
Peninsula was the core of fire. How she might have further 
influenced history, had not the death of her apt little pupil, Marre 
Louise, at once put a period to her career in Spain by exposing 
her to the effects of a most royal ingratitude, it is idle to speculate. 
She was a prominent figure throughout the period of her ex- 
altation—a woman of brilliant intelligence, exceptional tact, irre- 
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pressible courage. She has not been popular with the English, 
chiefly because she held, and enforced, her own, and that through 
crushing adversities, against their nominee for the succession. 
Her correspondences with Madame de Maintenon and the 
Maréchal de Villeroi have been published, with other matters 
relating to the part she played in history. But no life of her, in 
the full sense of the word, has, so far as we know, been hitherto 
written. It has remained for Miss Hill to supply the want, which, 
if not a crying, is at least an actual one. Her work is a very pretty 
key to the published correspondence. 


TWO 


“The Key to South Africa.” By Montague Jessett, F.R.G,S. 
London : Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. 

“England and the Transvaal: the Case for Intervention.” By 
William Lawler Wilson. London : Grosvenor Press. 6d. 


AFRICANS 


Mr. MONTAGUE JESSETT deserves a respectful hearing for his 

views and reviews of Delagoa Bay. That “key to South Africa” 

fascinated Mr. Jessett from afar, as unseen places sometimes tend 

to,and drew him to read everything he could find in literature 

pertaining thereto, and finally to visit Lourenco Marques itself. 

So that Mr. Montague Jessett, F.R.G.S., could and did sit him 

down at length with the history, the relations to the foreign 

Powers, the natives, the flora, the fauna, the very railway dispute, 

and all kindred topics at his fingers’ ends. Whence the present 

volume. It is book-making, no doubt, in this sense—that for the 

history of the Portuguese Mr. Jessett must lean upon the shoulder 

of Dr. Theal. But if you will write about South Africa such a 

crutch is commonly inevitable, and Mr. Jessett’s account of the 

great seaport of Portuguese South Africa—the best natural harbour 

of that continent, the “key” to Africa south of the Zambesi, and 

the richest corner, potentially, in all that region—is accurate, 

fresh, original even, enough, and as such to be commended to 

a great-hearted but ignorant nation of Imperialists. Delagoa Bay 

was discovered on July 4, 1497, by Vasco da Gama on that very 

voyage on which one Christmas morning he first saw and chris- 

tened our garden colony by the beautiful name Natal. Camoens 
commemorated the discovery, and a monument erected at Beira 
commemorates in his turn the author of “ The Lusiad.” In 1544 
Lourenco Marques, in his “ pangaio,” entered the Bahia de Lagoa, 
and hence the town of Lourengo Marques. The first Portuguese 
settlers came in and began to traffic with the natives ; but for 
any progress worthy of the name they have got no further, 
and these intervening centuries have left no mark for white 
and black. Less than a dozen years have sufficed to build on 
the bare veldt the great and populous city of Johannesburg, but 
with incomparably more of the true seeds of greatness Lourenco 
Marques sits amid its swampy flats, a bye-word for physical and 
moral malaria. There is no better harbour ; for vessels coming 
from the Suez Canal and the Red Sea here is the natural port of 
call, where, too, the greatest ship can anchor in the inner harbour 
close to the town without apprehension. But proper wharfage is 
as much to seek as proper drainage. The whole country, in short, 
is a crying testimony to the evils of Portuguese rule. We want 
Delagoa and will probably get it when there is an end toany more 
talk of foreign intervention in South Africa. But the majority of 
foreign critics favour our becoming tenants where not ourselves 
only but all the world is like to reap abundantly of our sowing. 
The Portuguese found the finest of natural harbours, a hinterland 
rich in every source of income from coalfields to natural springs, 
the finest breed of natives in the great Bantu race. They have 
wasted the former and demoralised the last, and they must take 
their price and be off. It is not very clear why Mr. Lawler 
Wilson should have issued his address to the English people, for 
it does not appear that he is a South African. But his “ England 
and the Transvaal,” “the case for intervention,” if strongly ex- 
pressed is accurate of statement, and lucid of argument, and it is 
good to know that we are not all anti-Englanders. Weare much 
mistaken if our author and those who think with him are to be 
disappointed of their reasonable, patriotic, and—not least, their 
impersonal ideal. 
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BOOTHBY, BUNKUM, AND BATHOS 


“Love Made Manifest.” By Guy Boothby. 
Lock & Co., Limited. 6s. 

“ Dr. Nikola’s Experiment.” By Guy Boothby. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 55. 


Mr. Guy BOootupy is a very great author. There can be no 
doubt about that. ‘His name is large upon hoardings, his books 
sell like hot cakes, and he keeps a level head through it all.” So 
we are told by no less an authority than Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
who proceeds to add: “I’ve met him several times in England, 
and he added to my already large respect for him.” Here are 
two new works from Mr. Boothby’s pen, and we suppose they 
may be expected to be as popular as the species of confectionery 
alluded to by Mr. Kipling. Let us see what they are like. 

* Love Made Manifest” is the more ambitious of the two. The 
hero has become, after the customary struggles, a successful 
novelist and playwright. He was a marvel in his way. He went 
to bed, apparently about the usual time; lay there thinking “for 
hours” ; jumped up (like Mr. Pecksniff), and proceeded to commit 
his thoughts to paper; and “by the time the milkman put down 
his cans with a clatter on the stones outside, and rapped upon the 
door, the play was finished.” Pray note the beautiful touch of 
observation in the “clatter” and the “rap.” The heroine, after 
some years of fashionable existence in London, has been obliged 
to reside abroad owing to her noble father’s renewed insolvency. 
Shortly, however, before the composition of the hero’s drama, 
she marries a rich brewer, Mr. Beckleton, and, being a good- 
natured soul, allows herself to be termed Lady Loie Beckleton 
and Lady Beckleton indifferently. Galled by the heroine’s faith- 
lessness (she had promised while a girl to marry him), the 
hero marries the daughter of the leader of the Last-day Resur- 
rectionists. After the wedding, that lady for the first time reads 
one of her husband’s novels, is shocked beyond measure at its 
atheistical tendency, and leaves him on the spot announcing that 
henceforth she cannot be his wife “except in name.” 

The hero and heroine meet, and of course fall in love with one 
another again. This is the more natural that it turns out that 
Lady Loie will not allow poor Mr. Beckleton to be her husband 
“except in name.” A long and tedious course of philandering 
ensues, in which there are one or two scenes of considerable 
tenderness. Thus, when the heroine’s cloak falls back from her 
shoulders, the hero utters a little involuntary cry of admiration. 
The scent of her hair and the perfume of her laces presently 
intoxicate him “like draughts of rarest wine,” and, of course, he 
proceeds to “rain kisses upon her beautiful soft mouth.” There 
is also the inevitable scene at the Duchess of Bellaker’s ball “at 
her superb residence in Eaton Square.” (Mr. Beckleton, it should 
be mentioned, is meanwhile killing himself by too frequent 
application to his “superb” liqueurs.) No penny novelist could 
have bettered it. 


London: Ward, 


“ The orchestra recommenced, and Claude and his partner 
started. Their steps suited each other perfectly [they always 
do in such cases], and as they swayed round the room, his 
arm round her waist, the scent of her hair and the delicious 
consciousness of her presence stole into his brain and intoxi- 
cated him like [not “ rarest” this time, but] finest wines.” 


To make a long story short, this precious pair make a bolt of 
it, and spend a couple of years in a charming bungalow on an 
island in the Southern seas. There they might have well been 
left in peace. But no story is complete without something to 
disgust if not to horrify. The hero develops an unexpected turn 
for religion, and becomes a great hand at extempore prayer. Amid 
a great deal of religious sentiment, which is not a little nauseous, 
he and his paramour settle in a lepers’ island and endeavour to 
reform the community. She dies of fever, and fe is shot by the 
Spanish authorities for inciting the lepers to rebellion and to 
Protestantism. When the latter charge is preferred against him, 
he makes the delightful and ingenuous apology that the religious 
services he held “ were strictly undenominational ” ! 

“ Dr. Nikola’s Experiment” is plainly intended to make the 
reader’s flesh creep. But we doubt if it would have terrified even 
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old Mrs. Wardle. “ When I look back,” naively soliloquises the 
hero, “upon the period I spent in Nikola’s company, one signifi- 
cant fact always strikes me, and that is the enormous number of 
tisks we managed to cram into such a comparatively short space 
of time.” Valiantly does he strive to make us shudder. He drips 
with “ the pure sweat of terror” ; the screams that ring out are the 
most unearthly it has ever been his ill-luck to hear; of all the 
horrid scenes he has ever witnessed the one he is about to 
describe is invariably the very worst. But all in vain. The reviewer 
turns not a single hair ; he cannot even summon up a suggestion 
of terror, a hint of feeling “queer.” The book, in effect, is nothing 
but a crude, inartistic, and stupid mixture of two familiar themes : 
the “ Frankenstein” and the “ Moonstone.” 

The style in which these volumes are written is invariably 
commonplace and undistinguished. At times it is illiterate and 
ungrammatical. “ Different to,” “transpire,” for “happen,” “do 
like I do,” are specimens of its correctness. Not a phrase—not 
the turn of a single sentence—but will be hailed by the music-hall- 
minded public as an old friend. The pictures of life and the 
sketches of character are, it need scarce be said, indescribably 
weak, unconvincing, and silly. But the most striking thing about 
these wholly unsatisfactory and deplorable works is that they 
everywhere betray a jaded invention, an exhausted imagination. 
They have neither freshness nor spontaneity. If Mr. Boothby has 
any hankerings after literature as distinct from commercial pur- 
suits, let him rest his brain, and learn to write decent English. 
He will not find the English classics such terribly hard reading if 
he begins with some of the easy ones. But there ! (as his characters 
are so fond of saying) “his name is large upon hoardings, and 
his books sell like hot cakes.” 


CUMBERERS 


“ Life’s Peepshow.” By H. Rutherford Russell. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 6s. 


OF the six numbers which make up this book only two— 
“Sarah” and “An Authors Dilemma”—are stories in the 
ordinary sense of the term. What the author, whom we judge to 
be of the feminine persuasion, intended the others to be we cannot 
guess, If impressions, they do not impress ; if sketches, they do 
not suggest ; if conundrums, they are a mistake ; and if peeps at 
life, decidedly common. Moreover, the writing is slipshod: “It 
was no secret that everybody expected the two cousins to make 
a match of it in time” is not an unfair specimen of it: so that 
altogether we are not tempted to say more about the book. 


“Through Unseen Paths.” 
London : Swan Sonnenschein. 


By Kathleen Elizabeth Harrison. 
6s. 


An ultra-sentimental story on very old lines, and to no new 
purpose that we can detect. The wonder is that anyone in these 
days should seek to write anew the ancient tale of the squire’s 
daughter who ran away with the handsome but weak-charactered 
youth—morally irresponsible the author calls him—and suffers 
every indignity of poverty and desertion in London, until the 
inevitable reconcilement with her father comes, her weak husband 
disappearing meanwhile from life in an hospital. We do not say 
that on this occasion the tale is badly written, but only that it need 
not have been done again. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THE editor of Cassell’s Saturday Journal has been interrogating 
certain authors as to the origin of their pen-names. Some of the 
replies are not without interest. For example, “ John Oliver 
Hobbes ”—Mrs. Craigie—says, “1 chose the name of ‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes’ for two reasons: (1) to correct any tendency to senti- 
mentality in myself ; and (2) because I thought, by choosing so 
harsh a name, that no one would suspect a woman had selected 
it.’ Both these reasons, be it noted, are women’s reasons, after all. 
“ George Egerton,” on the other hand—who in private life is Mrs. 
Egerton Clairmonte—adopted her father’s name, George, and the 
first half of her husband’s name, Egerton, with a view to making a 
name “ independent of father or husband,” and without regard to 
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the circumstance that George was already the favourite front 
pseudonym of women writers. Mrs. Clairmonte adds a very wise 
word. “TI had no desire to write as a man,” she says, “or mas. 
querade as a male writer—why should 1? Everything had already 
been done in literature by men better than any woman could hope to 


imitate it; the only thing left to woman was to put herself into it~ - 


to write from the point of view of her own sex.” The passage we 
have italicised might, with advantage, be taken to heart bya very 
considerable section of the female side of the profession of letters, 


Of course our contemporary’s symposium on this entrancing 
subject of pseudonyms makes no pretence to completeness. The 
“origin” of “ Zack,” of “Captain Coe,” of the famous “0, O.,” of 
the equally famous “ Fiona Macleod,” and of that other name to 
conjure with—“ David Lyall ”—has not been revealed. Some day, 
perhaps, we shall read and know. Meanwhile it is consoling to 
reflect that “ Peter Lombard,” who, by the way, “is none other 
than Canon Benham,” came very near signing his “ papers” 
“ Spermodogos” ; being saved, however, from this sad fate by the 
timely intervention of a gentleman whom he describes as “ poor 
Dr. Littledale.” 


The Academy announces that yet another “leading London 
paper” is about to enter the bookselling business. “ Of the nature 
of its (ze. the paper’s) particular scheme,” remarks our contem- 
porary, “we are not at liberty to speak; but it is breaking no 
confidence to say that it is not the Hundred Worst Novels.” We 
wonder if any of the following guesses hit the mark :— 

Morning Post. English County Families, from the time of 
Noah to the year of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. Selected 
and edited by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. 

Daily Chronicle. The Complete Works of Dr. Henrik Ibsen, 
edited by Mr. George R. Sims. 

Star. Rockefeller on Lamp Oil. In 15,000 sumptuous volumes, 
annotated by President Kruger. 

Westminster Gazette. Truth is Stranger than Fiction ; or, 
the Life and Works of M. Louis de Rougemont. With a com- 
mentary by Sir George Newnes. 

Punch. Blairs Grave and Hervey’s Meditations among the 
Tombs. Illustrated by Phil May. 

Sketch. The Works of Mr. Clement Shorter. 

Atheneum. The Hundred Least Maddening Minor Poets. 
Edited by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. N.B.—This important 
compilation will be kept in type a clear fortnight before publication. 

British Weekly. A Bibliography of the Critical Writings of 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll. With a Treatise on Pseudonyms by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. 

Standard and Diggers’ News. A New Life of Saint Paul. 

Sun. Ten Nights ina Fall-pipe. By the Odd Man Out. 

Truth. The Law of Libel anda History of the Three Card 
Trick. By Messrs. H. Labouchere and Henry Hess. 

The Outlook. [No, thanks.—Eb. ] 





A monograph by Sir John Gorst on Lord Beaconsfield would 
be uncommonly interesting reading. We are not getting that. 
We are, however, to have such a monograph by Sir John’s son, 
Mr. Harold E. Gorst. It is to appear in Messrs. Blackie’s 
Victorian Era series—a series designed to form a record of great 
movements and developments of the age and of the life-works of 
its typical and influential men. It is natural to suppose that in 
summing up the character and life of Beaconsfield, Mr. Harold 
Gorst may have appealed to his father for impressions. Indeed, 
in the official announcement of the book there is the hint that 
Mr. Gorst has had special opportunities of gaining first-hand 
information about the career of one of the most striking figures in 
the political and literary history of the Queen’s reign. From the 
point of view of the public, it may be said quite decisively that 
they are always glad to read about “ Dizzy.” 


Last week we remarked on the immense assistance given by 
the Dreyfus case to those of our novelists who were hard put to 
it to find realistic and unhackneyed names for their French 

[Continued on page 220, 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTAINS: 


THE AGNOSTIC’S SIDE. 
By the late Colonel INGERSOLL. 


THE “‘ AMERICA ”?’ CUP RACE. 
By the Hon. CHARLES RUSSELL. 


A VINDICATION OF THE BOERS. 
By a DIPLOMAT. 


AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 
CGARAMELLA : a story of the Lotus Eaters up to Date. By GrorcE 


Proctor HawtTreEy. Crown 8vo. 426 pp. Six Shillings. 
* *Caramella’ is just delightful.......it is exquisite fooling, never degenerating into 
the merely practical.” —Punch. 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE DUCHESS : 3 Page from the 

Life of Vicomte de Championnet. By S. WALKEy. Crown 8vo. 409 pp. 6s. 
“The story is full of effective and exciting tableaux...... 
directness and ease which make its complications simple and its tragic situations keen.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


London : Simpxin, MARSHALL & Co., Ltd. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 


Ccntains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A free Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


BULB GROWERS, 
OVERVEEN, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 


Proprietors of the most famous Bulb Farms. 
Our TRIUMPH COLLECTION for Spring Gardening, containing 1,200 extra 


selected Bulbs, viz. : 








25 Hyacinths, finest mixed. 25 Single Anemones. 

25 Roman Hyacinths for indoors, pure 25 Large Double Anemones. 
White. 50 Grape Hyacinths. 

100 Tulips, Single Early. 25 Single Snowdrops. 

50 . 50 Scilla Siberica, 


" ae Late. 
50 », Double Early. 25 Gladiolus. 
too Spanish Iris. 100 Single Daffodils. 
25 English Iris. 25 Polyanthus Narcissus, finest mixed 


colours. 


400 Crocus in 4 distinct varieties. 
50 Winter Aconites. 


50 Double Ranunculus. 





Will be sent carriage paid immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £1. 
Half of the above quantity rrs., but only free to the following ports, viz. London, 
Harwich, Grimsby, Newcastle, Edinburgh, &c. 

For other Collections, &c., please send for our complete Catalogue, which will be 
forwarded free on application. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


_NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY GENERAL HALF: 
YEARLY MEETING of the GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY of 
CANADA will be held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, E.C., 
on Thursday the rath day of October, 1899, at Two o'clock P.M. precisely, for the 
purpose of receiving a Report from the Directors and for the transaction of other 
business of the Company. 

Notice is also hereby given that a certain agreement dated the 1st day of 
February, 1898, between the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada and Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, represented therein by the Honourable the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals of Canada, for the purpose of extending the Intercolonial Railway 
from Chaudiére Junction to the City of Montreal for the termini at that City will be 
submitted for the approval of the proprietors. 

And also that at the said meeting an agreement supplemental to the aforementioned 
agreement between the same parties, and dated the rst day of September, 1899, will 
be submitted to the proprietors for their approval. 

And notice is further given that the fransfer Books of the Company in London 
= be ne on from Saturday the 16th day of September to the day of Meeting, both 
days inclusive. 





By order, 
C. RIVERS WILSON, President. 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C. : 
8th September, 1899. 


--and is told with a | 


| “THE OUTLOOK ” 


| EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


| HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 
| Honours gained since December include: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester 
College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Clas- 
sical Scholarship, Jesus College, Oxford ; 6th in Sandhurst, goth in Sandhurst, 16th on 
the ‘* Britannia,” 26th on the ‘‘ Britannia.” 
Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 
grounding for Public Schools, _ Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightfal 
mom i Home comforts. Perfect sanitation.—Principals, the 
isses ALL. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, oe 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. D. M. 

BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, receives a few PUPILS to prepare 
for University and other Entrance Examinations.—For particulars address Leigh 
Holme, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 
giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE HeEstop, M.A. 


NEWQDAY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c.; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 


MOUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK.—Thorough modern 

education without over-pressure for examinations. Individual care for delicate 
or backward GIRLS. Healthy open-air life within reach of the advantages of the 
town.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor at 
Somerville College, Oxford). 


NDOWED HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS, GRAYS» 
ESSEX.—Additional accommodation having been provided, there will be a FEW 
VACANCIES for BOARDERS in SEPTEMBER; 411 1s. a term, inclusive; 
great educational advantages, combined with a happy home life ; chemical laboratory, 
gymnasium, cubicles. Address the Heap MIsTREss. 








Careiul training. 























BOURNEMOU TH.—GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, Glen Court, 

Pocle Road ; excellent staff governesses, masters; successful prep. all exams. ; 
tennis, swimming, gymnasium, riding; INDIAN PUPILS RECEIVED.—Mrs. 
HEINRICH RUNGE. 


A PARENT, whose son is a Pupil of a highly Successful 

TUTOR, residing near Oxford, wishes to strongly RECOMMEND the same; 
individual teaching; the backward are encouraged to work; charming house and 
grounds ; boating, tennis, golf, riding, &c. ; bracing air ; gravel soil ; most liberal table ; 
terms moderate. Address, in first instance, Mrs. KENNEDY, Carlton Lodge, Westbury- 
on-Trym, near Clifton. 


IDDLETON SCHOOL, BOGNOR.—Education adapted to 


modern needs; special attention to requirements of Army, Navy, and modern 
side boys.—J. L. Watson, M.A. Oxon., First Class Honours, &c. 


THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Established 1820. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1888. 
| President.—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 
MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN THURSDAY, September 21. 














ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘* Handley 
Cross," 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘ Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘‘ Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘‘ Life John Mytton,” 1835; ‘‘ Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837; 
* Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘‘ Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS.—ENGLISH and FRENCH BOOKS SUPPLIED, how- 

ever scarce or plentiful. Please state wants. Catalogues post free. 

E. HECTOR, Anglo-Foreign Bookseiler, Birmingham. Large or small 

collections of English and Foreign Books purchased for cash. Best 
prices paid for First Editions and Scarce Books. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Out-of-print Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, Is. ; Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.—_THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 














TYVYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 





D. B. LuMsDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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characters. They have now laid in a large and varied assortment. 
But where the novelist has gained the poet has suffered. How 
many bards sat down, white hot with indignation, as soon as the 
Rennes verdict was made public, and penned denunciatory poems ; 
how many of these poems are turned to waste paper by the now 
seemingly assured pardon! It was all very well for those who 
secured space in the daily papers ; but for the vast majority, those 
whose sledge-hammer blows were destined for some high weekly, 
it was “a second Sedan.” 


Mr. Charles Bignell, the popular comedian, however, was 
among the few whose efforts met with an immediate response. At 
the Metropolitan Music Hall, Edgware Road, we read that this 
gifted improvisatore, who “is singing a stirring topical song 
having special reference to the Transvaal,” added the following 
verse in reference to the decision of the court-martial : 


“The Dreyfus case still clouds the European skies, 
And he is once more a martyr to lies. 
Public opinion we thought the tide would have stemmed, 
But he once more by the French condemned. 
Maitre Labori stood firm in the thick of the fray, 
No Britisher could have stood bolder. 
Be he Jew, be he Gentile, let the man have fair play.” 


Needless to say Mr. Bignell was wildly encored. Naturally, it 
was rather the sentiments expressed than the casket wherein they 
were enshrined that provoked this outburst. Nevertheless it 
seems a pity that form and feeling should have been so violently 
divorced, In France, for instance, they usually find the right 
words. 


While on the subject of music-hall literature and the ludicrous 
poverty in scope or invention that is its most striking characteristic, 
we feel tempted to ask, “ Why do not some of our acknowledged 
writers do for the ‘halls’ what some of the cleverest artists have 
done for the hoardings?” That is to say, give us the equivalent 
of good posters in the place of the stereotyped drivel that now is 
tolerated by the music-hall public. In France and Austria this 
reform has already been effected. Listening, for instance, to one 
of the many powerful pieces in Yvette Guilbert’s *¢fertoire, one 
looks in vain for an English equivalent till suddenly it occurs to 
one that Mr. Kipling has written the very stuff to make the fame 
of a great music-hall artist. To the dseuse who will interpret 
“Mary, pity women,” as Yvette Guilbert recites pieces vastly 
inferior in structure and sentiment, we calmly prophesy an artistic 
and material success such as no music-hall singer now before the 
public enjoys. But she must be an Yvette Guilbert before making 
the attempt. 


Mr. Stead has now given us a translation of the concluding 
volume of M. Bloch’s immense work, calling it “Is War now Im- 
possible?” It isa pity that M. Bloch has been lost so long to 
creative literature. He has a vast, a portentous, yet a whimsical 
imagination ; whimsical in the grand manner. He almost makes 
the flesh creep by his pictures of what the great wars of the future 
are likely to be, but advances a wealth of technical, economic and 
political reasons why great wars are a physical impossibility! In 
fact the dreadfully developing science of warfare, like the circle in 
the water, but in a much more subtle way, is expanding to nought. 
To put it differently, there will be epic slaughter at first, then a 
kind of stalemate in which neither army can get at the other for 
decisive attack ; or, if the fight can go on, it will mean swift and 
general destruction. On the other hand “armed peace” will 
mean slow destruction. Realising all this, the Great Powers will 
see that the brotherhood of man is the only escape from social 
convulsion either way. M. Bloch seems the man to begin the 
great epics of that new order of peace. 


Mr. William O’Brien’s new paper, the Jrish People, which 
appears this week, will devote attention, as might be expected, to 
literary as well as political matters, though a few weeks may elapse 
before the literary department reaches the ful! proportions antici- 
pated. When special pleaders cease from troubling, and the 
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capable and impartial historian comes to deal with the Land 
League movement—from the inside—Mr. O’Brien’s former organ, 
United Ireland, its essence and influence, will loom large in his 
survey. Some of the prose in the earlier periods, with its passion, 
verve, irony, will be peculiarly suggestive as to whole phases of 
national spirit and feeling ; but the purely literary moods, excur- 
sions, and ideals that live in the quiet columns of otherwise 
vehement pages, will, perhaps, be still more interesting. Mr, 
Healy mordant, Mr. T. P. Gill scholastic or classical, Mr. John 
Augustus O’Shea bohemian, and Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
uniting Ireland and old Persia, will be other and incidental 
discoveries. In the new organ, by the way, Mr. O’Brien has a 
tireless right-hand man in Mr. T. McCarthy, who was on the Sun 
with * 7. 2” 


The dead season of publishing is now nearing its end. This 
week the tide has turned and there can be no mistaking the signs 
of activity which herald the approach of the usual autumn crop, 
Publishers’ circulars, pages of new announcements, lie before us 
as we write, and slowly the new books once more begin their entry, 
Before long the voice of the reviewer will be heard in the land 
strained to its fullest volume, and Literature will again have 
resumed its normal aspect of redundancy. 


Speaking of redundancy, the most pressing instance we can a 
this moment lay hands on is “ The Only Authentic Life of Dewey, 
announced by an American house. With the subject alive and 
so to say, in full blast, this biography appears to our effete taste 
as something more premature than useful. How would “The 
Only Authentic Life of Kitchener” sound as a volume concocted 
on the same lines? No one, however, will smile with more cheer- 
fulness than the fighting Admiral himself when this unique pro- 
duction is served up with his mail. 


One feature of the slack season has been a hopeful announcement 
in the literary column of a contemporary. Publishers, we are told, 
are hard put to it just now to obtain their usual supplies of fiction. 
A drought has set in and work that would be passed over in any 
ordinary season would now find ready issue, and, what strikes our 
contemporary as peculiar, be paid for in hard coin. Young 
persons therefore with the needful manuscripts were strongly 
advised to go in and win, before Fate once more assumed the 
frowning attitude that is her wont. This announcement and 
advice, however much we should like to confirm them, are, to put 
it mildly, misleading. Good novels like good men are scarce of 
course, and scarce they always will be; but of the plain novel that 
can be turned out by the person of intelligence the supply is 
always greatly in excess of the demand. We have never met a 
publisher who complained of a drought in this direction, It is the 
really good novel that eludes him. 


Another matter of interest to publishers, to booksellers and 
authors, and one well worth investigating, is the effect that adver- 
tisements have on sales. If statistics and tables could be prepared 
dealing with this subject—we would even go so far as to suggest a 
series of experiments designed especially to further test available 
records—a real service to those interested might be registered. As 
matters stand, everybody agrees that judicious advertising affects 
the sale of work, but to what degree nobody is prepared to say. 
Two well-matched volumes from the same hand might easily be 
utilised to form some moderately exact notion as to the extent a 
work is affected by the outlay in advertisement. 


It is said that some of the most important booksellers in 
London are hesitating to come into line in regard to the “dis- 
count” compact. If that is so, it does not bode altogether well 
for this effort to revive the drooping prosperity of the bookselling 
trade as a whole. The fact, no doubt, is that the discount system 
does fairly well given a large enough overturn. It is the little man 
who goes under, and even now the little man collectively stands 
for a considerable section of the bookselling trade. But what- 
ever the obstacles, it is certain that the experiment will be made, 
and the outcome will be watched with keen interest. 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone. 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW Ea RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C. 








Telephone; 5384, Gerrard, 


PALL MALL DEPOSIT 


BAGGAGE and “and MESS PROPERTY 
STORED in the MOST CENTRAL WAREHOUSES in LONDON, 


EXPERT PACKERS SUPPLIED AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 
GOODS FORWARDED WITH UTMOST DESPATCH, 


Tel:grams; ‘ Burnished, London.” 


WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES— 
CARLTON STREET, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Holborn Bars, London. 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 


The last Annual Report can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 





THE DRINK FOR THE 

MOORS AND STUBBLES.—AN 
IDEAL BEVERAGE FOR SPORTS- 
MEN. SPARKLING DEVONSHIRE 
CYDERS, Pure. Varieties—Dry, Me- 
dium, Rich, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure. 
Vide Land and Water, August 19:— 
“T think your Cyder the most delicious 
Beverage I know—better than the finest 
Champagne with the enormous advantage 
it is even better for digesting than for the 
palate. The more one drinks WHIMPLE 
CYDERS the more one appreciates the un- 
rivalled excellence of your manufacture.” 
Supplied to Royal Family, many Regi- 
mental Messes, all P. & O. Steamers, &c. 
For Testimonials and Price Lists apply H. 
WHITEWAY & CO., Whimple, Devon. 





system. Sold only in labelled tins. 


Chemists, London. 


EPPS'S GOCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to powerfu) 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a finely flavoured 
powder—a product which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneticially taking the place. 
a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 


be sent post-free for 9 stampsx—JAMES EPPS & CO., LIMITED, Homeopathic 


Its active principle, being 


EPPS’S COCOA ESSENCE. 





the ground. 


London: 

















To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. Mounted from 
The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 
elderly gentlemen. 
ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., Lio. 


(Late J. K Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


4 & § Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ;. 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 








BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 





Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Pure Air. 


Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


esidence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 
H. W. HAYWARD. 


breezes. 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxE, M. D., says: 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” 
Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. 


“* A fort~ 
oft Atlantic 
For tariffs, &c., apply 





GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE, ap acins the sea. Delightful position. 
erms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


of Ruskin. 
grounds, facing the sea. 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own, 
Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 

Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. 


J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 





CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 


to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book byG.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be \magined.” “ 


position, West Cliff, full south. 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. 





BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. 


Unrivalled 


Splendid sea view. Table d'héte (separate tables). 
Telephone 27. 


J. KILNER, Proprietoy. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Biography, History, Travel, &c. 


In ‘Bernardino Luini,” the first volume of a new series dealing with 
the ‘‘Great Masters in Sculpture and Painting,” edited by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, who himself opens the venture, we welcome that which a good 
many of us have long desired. The book is reasonable in price, tasteful 
in form and print, and besides being the work of a capable critic is lavishly 
illustrated with excellent reproductions of the master’s paintings. (Bell. 
Pp. 144. 55.) 

** The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavaria,” by Frances Gerara, is an 
intensely interesting book, dealing with the unfortunate king whose genius 
and madness were on a plane. It seems scarcely credible that this 
personage could have lived so recently as the year 1886. (Hutchinson. 
Pp. 302. 16s.) 

‘‘ Bishop John Selwyn,” a Memoir by 7: D. How. ‘* The members of 
the Bishop’s family were urgent that the book should be short. With this 
desire I fully sympathise. . . . Before the work was undertaken another 
hand had begun to write a history of the Melanesian Mission. . . . Those 
who desire to read chiefly of mission work must await the publication of 
that history.” (Isbister. Pp. 268. 75. 6d.) 

‘© A Life of Richard Badiley, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet,” by 7iomas 
Alfred Spalding, tells of one of Cromwell’s sailors who, while Blake was 
fighting the Dutch in the Narrow Seas, was ‘‘one of the pioneers who 
helped to establish the naval influence of England in the Mediterranean 
Sea, which has resulted in the making of so much history.” (Constable. 
Pp. 315. 155.) 

**The Commune of London, and Other Studies,” by 7. . Round, 
M.A., contains chapters on the Settlement of the South Saxons and East 
Saxons, on Anglo-Norman Warfare, the Conquest of Ireland, London 
under Stephen, and kindred subjects. Sir Walter Besant contributes a 
graceful prefatory letter testifying to his admiration for the writer and the 
‘** many obligations which I owe to your pages.” (Constable. Pp. 336. 12s.) 

‘The Story of the Australian Bushrangers” is by Geo. £. Boxall, 
whose principal object ‘has been to make the picture as complete as 
possible, so that the magnitude of the social evil which the Australians set 
themselves to cure may be realised. . . . The story is a terrible one.” 
It is also as readable as the ‘* Newgate Calendar,” and may be cordially 

ecommended. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 392. 6s.) 

“* Letters of Henry Hughes Dobinson, late Archdeacon of the Niger 
in the Diocese of Western Equatorial Africa,” with a prefatory memoir. 
Compiled under the direction of his sister. This record of a singularly 
noble life will appeal specially to those who are interested in mission 
work, (Seeley. Pp. 230.) 

‘¢ The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India,” by 2. 77. 
Baden Powell, M.A., C.I.E. The object of this little book is to explain, 
in the compass of a few pages, and as untechnically as possible, the nature 





and origin of Indian village communities, with special reference to the 
commonly received theories about them. (Sonnenschein. Pp. 155. 25. 6d 


“c 


7 
Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation in England,” 
by the late Samuel Roffey Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., &c., with an 
introduction by Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A., who in his preface to 
this well-advised reprint disposes of the unhistorical interpretation of the 
Reformation which, as an outcome of the Oxford movement, finds so 
wide an acceptance. ‘* The growth of this new misconception,” says he, 
**need not hinder a welcome being given to this reprint of a work which 
fifty years ago did so much to discredit the old one.” (John Lane, 
Science, &c. 

** Faith-healing and ‘Christian Science,’” by Alice Fielding, besides 
treating historically the subjects of the title-page, has chapters devoted 
to Some Hysterical Epidemics,” ‘‘ Mental Therapeutics,” and ‘* Testi- 
mony.” (Duckworth. Pp. 214. 3s. 6d.) 

‘*Is War Now Impossible?” is the title of Mr. Stead’s abridged 
version of JZ. F% S. Bloch’s celebrated work, ‘‘ The War of the Future, in 
its Technical, Economic, and Political Relations.” The scope of the book 
is too well known to need any further description. (Richards. Pp. 380. 6s.) 

Verse, Belles Lettres, &c. 
‘* Fugitives,” by Winifred Lucas, is a slight volume of dainty and 


plished verse, finely felt and adequately expressed. (Lane. Pp. 95. 
6d.) 


>: 

“The Story of Catullus,” by Hugh Macnaghten, is a very pleasant 
little volume. It tells the life of the poet to a continuous ripple of verse 
translations of those poems of which the author is evidently so ardent an 
admirer. Those who have little Latin cannot do better than acquire this 
very excellent little book. (Duckworth. Pp. 82. 2s. 6d.) 
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*¢ The Poems of Catullus,” selected and edited by A. V, Macnaghten 
and A. B. Ramsay, which, seeing that at present there is « only one 
school edition of Catullus, the single Roman poet whom no boy has ever 
wholly failed to appreciate,” should find its way to a large, if less mature 
audience. (Duckworth. Pp. 147. 2s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“* The Orange Girl,” by Walter Besant, is a story that opens with a 
scene in the King’s Bench Prison; the period is the latter half of Jast 
century, and there is an intensely attractive heroine, ‘‘ Miss Jenny Wilmot 
of Drury Lane.” (Chatto. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

‘*A Gentleman Player: His Adventures on a Secret Mission for 
Queen Elizabeth,” by 2. NW. Stephens, opens bravely with “ The First 
Performance of ‘ Hamlet,’” wherein the hero, playing Laertes, makes his 
bow. Will Shakespeare as the Ghost is also there. Plenty of exciting 
incident follows on this auspicious opening. (Methuen. Pp. 406. 6s.) 

‘““When Rogues Fall Out” is another ‘* Romance of Old London,” 
and deals with ‘love and crime.” Jack Sheppard, Jonathan Wild, 
Edgeworth Bess, and the other members of the gang again make their 
bow. The book is by Joseph Hatton, whose conception of the leading 
characters differs from that commonly accepted. (Pearson. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

‘*The Man’s Cause,” by Z//a Napier Lefroy, is evidently a Tendenz. 
roman. A ‘modern woman ” is introduced early in the story, an earnest 
novelist, various ‘‘ sensual ” accessories, and a few ordinary people. Two 
mottoes from the author’s favourite seers are on the fly-leaf. (Lane, 
Pp. 343- 6s.) 

**The Romance of the Greystones: an Australian Story,” by Z, 
Arnold Nelson, seems to be a well-written story, with a strong and thrill. 
ing plot of the dramatic variety. Australia—and the author evidently 
knows his country—is largely introduced. The characters possess some- 
what novelettish names. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 314. 3s. 6d.) 

‘The King’s Mirror,” by Anthony Hope, is delightfully cynical and 
candid, being nothing less than the autobiography—extending from child- 
hood to his wedding-day—of the young King Augustin of a second 
Ruritania. (Methuen. 6s.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish at the end of next week a portfolio of 
** Twelve Portraits,” by William Nicholson. This portfolio contains, 
besides those already known—-namely, Her Majesty the Queen, Sarah 
Lernhardt, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Roberts, James McNeill Whistler, Prince 
Bismarck, and Rudyard Kipling—the following new ones: H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Henry Irving, W. E. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Justice Hawkins, 

‘*The Memoirs of Victor Hugo,” with a preface by Paul Meurice, 
and translated by John W. IIarding, are also announced by Mr, Heine- 
mann for publication in October. These Memoirs date back to 1825, 
when Victor Hugo witnessed the coronation of Charles X. at Rheims. 

The New Century Press is about to publish a novel by Mrs. Heron- 
Maxwell, entitled ‘* The Adventures of a Lady Pearl-Broker,” 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce for September 27 ‘* A Prisoner of 
the Khaleefa: Twelve Years’ Captivity at Omdurman,” by Charles 
Neufeld, with illustrations, portraits, maps, and plans. Here we get 
Mr. Neufeld’s own account of his strange experiences during his twelve 
years’ captivity at Omdurman, It should be vivid, and be it noted that, 
according to a preliminary announcement, ‘it has not been prepared 
under the influence or with the aid of the authority of the Egyptian War 
Office, but sets out his statements and opinions on Sudanese and Egyptian 
questions unscreened.” 

A memoir of ‘‘ The Lady Victoria Long Wellesley,” by her eldest 
goddaughter, will shortly be issued by Messrs. Skeflington, The book 
will contain twelve hitherto unpublished letters from the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Messrs. Skeffington will also issue shortly a new novel by J. Bagnall 
Stubbs, entitled “*Ora Pro Nobis”; also a new collection of stories by 
J. E. Cutcliffe, entitled ‘* Only Joe.” 

Messrs. Rivingtons have ready for early publication ‘*The English 
Reformation,” a Lecture, with preface and notes, by the Rev. W. H. 
Iiutton, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Among 
the chapters are: The National Church as a Bond of Union—-What was 
the Reformation ?—Did it Break the Continuity of the Church?—The 
Jurisdiction of the Pope—What is Continuity of Doctrine ?—Public Dis 
cipline—Private Discipline — Fasting —Confession, 

Messrs. Greening are timely in the publication of a new and revised 
edition of the Countess de Brémont’s vigorous tale of life in Johannesburg, 
‘« The Gentleman Digger.” All the principal characters are spoken of as 
portraits, 
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THE BURNS SUPERSTITION. 
ROBERT BRIDGES. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
0 RARE GEORGE BORROW! By LIONEL JOHNSON. | 


BIERCE, KIPLING, POPULARITY, AND CRITICISM. 
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THE NEW BYRON. By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 

CAUSSIN’S ‘‘ SPIRIT OF THE HOLY COURT.” By 
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48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 


.« Galignani Library ... 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 


*. Le Vent & Chevallier 





« Brentan0 cicscccecceeees 37 avenue de l’'Opéra, 
Byron Library ......60 8 rue Castiglione. 
Galignani Library ... 224 rue de Rivoli, 
90 eeecccceeceece « Neal's Library ....... 148 rue de Rivoli. 
ececcccececeees Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 


' 
And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 





Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccocccccccee Ben: TIBOD: sccscaccecsasccene Passage, unter den Linden, 
FRANKFORT «esses J. Vaternahm  ...cccce Railway Station Bookstall. 
HAMBURG .neseeeee J. W. Basedow.......00 19-21 Brodschrangen. 
WIESBADEN oeseee LUBCKC ccccccccccccccceescee Buchhandlung. 
Rtaly. 
FLORENCE. .ssseeee Bocca Fratelli sess 8 via Cerretani. 
$n Atttnece Carlo Pratesi......cseee 15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
nial en 20 via Tornabuoni, 
er G. P. Vieusseux Library. 
GENOA .... Luigi Corsanego ...... Station Bookstall. 
MILAN . O. Bertussi . Library, piazza del Duomo. 





«s 21viaCorso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 


« Bocca Fratelli .. 
P. Marco 





NAPLES.. Detken & Rockoll ... Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
a G. Valette .........0000 Station Bookstall, 
ROME scsccacceccccce Bocca Fratelli .......0 Via del Corso. 
99 eeaceeccaceeeee Loescher & Co. cesses 307 via del Corso. 
oo edapesecnmeeenn Luigi Rossi ....cc.cece Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
ecccecccarcecse A, Heath-Wilson...... 22 piazza di Spagna. 
SAN REMO cesses G,. Gandolfo .........000 at via Vittorio Emanuele, 


. 2-via Vittorio Emanuele, 
19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
. Galerie Subalpina. 


R. Vissetti .....00. 
« Carlo Clausen 
. Pozzo Bros. .. 
Roux & Co. .... 





VE NICE. ececcaceceee Sebastiano Zanco...... Kiosque, presso San Marco, 
Switzerland. 
BALE wceccesceceevee Festersen & Cie... Library. 
BERNE . seeee Schmid & Francke ... Railway Station. 
GENEVA... se eseeee o Cy. Ey Alioth ccccccccscce Boulevard du Théatre, 
ecccececeeee George & Co, . tro Corraterie. 
LAUSANNE  ssssse Ea » Railway Station. 
coccee Roussy & Co. .« « Rue de Bourg. 
LUCERNisessessesee DOMeeCUA « ecncccccncccnes Kapellplatz. [hof, 
excrsecnnee A. Gebhardt ............ Library under the Schweitzer- 
Mon TREUX seseve C. B. Faist cca ee Library. 


Library. 


E. Schlesinger e eee 
. Library. 





TERRITET. ¢. Schlesinger .. , 
THUN ccoceee ‘. Staempfli ..... Railway Station Bookstal, 
VEVEY  cecsceseeses ¢. Schlesinger Library. 

NOTICE.—\f there is any difficulty in obtaining Tut OuTLoox, F. Tennant Pain, 


ndon, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
Subscriptions all over 


21 Farringdon Avenue, Lo 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. 
the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6¢. ; 6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. | 





The Highest Andes. PyE. A. FirzGeravp. With 
40 Illustrations, 10 of which are Photogravures, and a| 
Large Map. Royal 8vo. 30s. net. ya 

Also-a Small Edition on Handmade Paper, limited to 


50 Copies, 4to. £5 5s. | 


Through Asia. By Sven Hepix. With 300 Illustra- | 
tions from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
and 3 Maps. Second and Cheaper Edition in 16 Fort- 
nightly Parts at 1s. each net; or in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
20s. net. 

The _ Garoline Islands. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A New Ride to Khiva. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POETRY. 


English Lyrics. Selected and Arranged by W. E, | 
Henisy. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
2s. 6d. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Lyra Frivola. By A. D. Goptey, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The Works of Shakespeare. 

General Editor—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 


By F. W. Raita’ 
Large crown 8vo. | 
By R. L. JEFFERSON. | 


Messrs. METHUEN have in preparation an Edition of | 


Shakespeare in Single Plays. Each Play will be Edited 
with a full Introductioa, Textual Notes, and a Commentary | 
at the foot of the page. 

THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE 
Hamlet. Edited by Epwarp Dowpen. Demy 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. | 
Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by Sipney Co.vin. | 
Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 25s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his | 
Son, J. G. Mittais. With nearly 300 Illustrations, of | 
which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 32s. net. | 

An Edition limited to 3s0 Copies will also be printed. | 

This will contain 22 of Millais’s great paintings reproduced | 

in Photogravure, with a case containing an extra set of | 

these Photogravures pulled on India paper. Th: price of | 
this Edition will be £4 4s. net. | 

The Expansion of Egypt. A Political and Historical | 
Survey. By A. Sirva Wuire. With 4 Special Maps. | 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. | 

The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Biography. By| 
S. Barinc-Goucp, M.A. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. | 

A Constitutional and Political History of 
ROME. By T. M. Tavtor, M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c. 

cc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 

A History of the Church of Cyprus. By Joun| 
Hackett, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 

Bishop Latimer. By A. J. Carcyir, M.A. Crown! 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [Leavers oF RELIGION SERIES. 


THEOLOGY. 


Christian Mysticism. The Bampton Lectures for | 
1899. By W. R. Incr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. | 

An _ Introduction to the Books of the Bible. | 
By W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul the Master-Builder. By Wavrer Lock, | 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 


: (Keady. | 
The Churechman’s Bible. 
General Editor—J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining | 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Aberdeen. 

The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Explained by A. W. Rontnson, B.D., Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 
2s. 6d. net [Ready. 

Ecclesiastes. Explained by W. A. STREANE, M.A, 
Fcp. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Churehman’s Library. 
Edited by J. H Burn, B.D. | 

The English Prayer-Book: its Literary Work- 
manship. By J. Dowpen, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 

The Library of Devotion. 
Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Temple. By Georce Hervert. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Ginson, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. [Ready. | 

A Serious Gall to a Devout and Holy Life. 
By Wittiam Law. Edited, with an Introduction, by | 
C. Bice, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 


METHUEN 


| 





Fcp. 8vo. | 


Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. | 


SCIENCE. 
The Scientific Study of Scenery. 


EDUCATIONAL —(continued), 


By J. E. | A Greek Anthology. Selected by E. C. Marcu 
Cambridge. | 
| 

| 


ANT, 
Marr, Fellow of St. John’s College, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown Pig 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 3s. 6d. (Ready, 
A Handbook of Nursing. By M. N. Oxrorp, of| Gicero de Officiis. Translated by G. B. Garpiner, 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. R. 





eady, 
(CiassicaL TRANSLATIONS, 


CLASSICAL. 


The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Joun Burnet, 
M.A., Professor of Greek at St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

The Gaptivi of Piautus. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M 
Linpsay, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 
ros, 6d. net. 


Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated into English by 


The Novels of Charles Dickens, 


Crown 8vo. Each Volume, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 4s. net 
With Introductions by GEORGE GISSING, and Notes 
by F. G. KITTON, 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE~ 
The Pickwick Papers. With Illustrations by E, H, 
ew. 2 VOls. 


. J. Hamitron, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. Demy Nicholas Wickloby. With Illustrations by R. J, 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. {Byzantine Texts. | eee ; F 
| Bleak House. With Illustrations by Beatrice Alcock. 
SPORT. | vols. 


The Little Library. 
| Pott 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d, 
net. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE— 

A Little Book of English Lyrics. With Notes, 
‘| Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. With 
an Introduction and Notes by E. V. Lucas. 2 vols, 
| Vanity Fair. By W. M. Tuackeray. With an 

| Introduction by S. Gwynn. 3 vols. 


| Pendennis. 


The Library of Sport. 


The Art and Practice of Hawking. By E. B. 
MitcueEtt. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge, and others. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. | 

Thoughts on Hunting. By Perer Beckrorp. 
Edited by J. OrHo PaGet, and Illustrated by G. H 
Jalland. Demy &vo. tos. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Book of the West. By S. Barinc-Goutp. ee ee vn ; 
With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Vol. I., DEVON. By W. M. Thacessay. Wihestae 


Vol. II., CORNWALL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. [Ready. | Guction by 6. epriogee 3 vols. Es A 
Pons Asinorum; or, a Guide to Bridge. By Eothen. By A. W. Kinciake. With an Introduction 
> 5 ~ f A ‘- 7 and Notes. 
A. Hutme Beaman. Fep. 8vo. 2s. (Ready. |Granford. By Mrs. Gasket. With an Introduction 
The Little Guides. and Notes by E. V. Lucas. 


Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare’s Country. 
F.R.S., M.A. 


| The Inferno of Bante, Translated by H. F, 
| Cary. With an Introduction and Notes by Pacer 
By B. C. Wipe, ToyYNbEE. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. [Ready. John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Cra. 


| With an Introduction by ANNIE MATHESON. 2 vols, 
METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


| The Early Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


Edited by J. C. Cottins, M.A, 
By Epwarp Gispon. Edited by J. B. Bury, LL.D.,| The Princess. By Atrrep, Lord Tennyson, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vol«. Demy 


Edited by ELizanetit WorpsworTn. 
8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Maud, and other Poems. By Atrrep, Lord 
Vol. VII. Ell ENNYSON. Edited by ELizanerH Worpswortn. 
The Diary of Thomas wood. t : - me: 
. n Memoriam. Dy Atrren, 
G. C. Crumr, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. Edited by H. C. Beecuinc, M.A. 
La Commedia di Dante Alighieri. A Little Book of Scottish Lyrics. Arranged 
Pacet Toynuer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. | and Edited by T. F. Henpgxson. 


ILLUSTRATED AND GIFT BOOKS. | 


The Lively City of Ligg. By Geterr Burcess. 
With many Illustrations by the Author. Small gto. 


35. 6d. 
The Phil May Album. 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 


Lord TENNyson. 
Edited by 


FICTION. 
| The King’s Mirror. 


By Antuony Hore. Crown 
Ready. 


The Grown of Life. By Georce Gissinc, Author 
Ulysses; or, Be Rougemont of Troy. De- of ** Demos,” ‘The Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 
scribed and Depicted by A. H. Mitne. Small gto. 8vo. 6s. 


2s. 6d. 


The Crock of Gold. 
BarinG-Govutp, and Illustrated by F. D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tommy Smith’s Animals. Py Epomunp Sevovs. 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

A Birthday Book. With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


| The Strong Arm. By Ronerr Barr. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


To London Town, By Arruvur Morrison, Author 
| of “* Tales of Mean Streets,” ‘* A Child of the Jago,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
| One Hour and the Next. By the Duchess of 
SUTHERLAND. Crowa 8vo. 6s, 


Fairy stories told by S. 
Bedford. 


Siren City. By Bexjamin Swirr, Author of 
| ** Nancy Noon.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
EDUCATIONAL. | Vengeance is Mine. By Awprew Barrovr, 
Practical Physics. By H. Srrovp, D.Sc, M.A, Author of “ By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 
Professor of Physics in the Durham College of Science, 8vo. 6s. 


Pabo the Priest. By S. Barinc-Goutp, Author of 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
. 6d. Mehalah,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


3 Hanpnooks oF TECHNOLOGY. 
General Elementary Science. 


> i 


_ By J. T. Duxx,| Giles Ingilby. By W. E. Norris. Illustrated, 
D.Sc., and V. A. MunpELLA. With many Illustra- Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Path of aStar. By Sara Jeanetrre Duncan, 
Author of “A Voyage of Consolation.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


The Human Boy. By Even Puitrorrs, Author of 
“Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 6s. (Ready. 

The Human Interest. By Vioter Hunt, Author 
of “A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Englishman. By Mary L. Penperep. Crown 

vo. 6s. 

A Gentloman Player, By R. N. Srepnens, 

Author of ‘An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

J. Tarr Warptaw, B.A., King’s College, Cambridge [Rk 


eady. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [Ready. | Daniel Whyte. Dawson, Author of 
[Scnoot ExamtnaTIon Series. | * Bismillah.” 


ESSEX 


(Mernvuen’s Science Primers. 
The Metric System. By Leon Detnos. Crown 
8vo. 2s 


A South African Arithmetic. By Henry Hit, 
3.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape 
Colony. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

A Key to Stedman’s Easy Latin Exercises. 
By C. G. Bortinc, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

New Testament Greek. A Course for Beginners. 
By G. Ropwect, B.A. With a Preface by WALTER 

Lock, D.D.,Warden of Keble College. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. 


Examination Papers in English History. By 


By A. J. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





& Co., STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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